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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT ALTOONA. 


HE sixteenth annual Convention of 
the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association met in Altoona, March 7th, 
8th, and oth. The auditorium of the 
Lincoln High School had been set aside 
by the Board of Education for the meet- 
ings of the Department. A notable dis- 
play of work in manual training, sewing, 
and kindergarten work was on exhibition 
in the office of the Superintendent on the 
first floor. The Superintendents as they 
arrived were welcomed by Supt. W. J. 
Wightman, Prof. Robb, principal of the 
high school, and Mr. Peiper, president 
of the Board of Education, while a num- 
ber of ushers appointed from the members 
of the high school saw that the audiences 
present at the evening sessions were 
comfortably seated. Another noteworthy 
feature of this meeting was the music 
furnished by the excellent High School 
Orchestra and by pupils of the school. 
The opening session of the Depart- 
ment, held on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, was called to order by the President, 
Prof. J. M. Berkey, principal of the Oak- 
land School, Pittsburg, who, after music 
by the Miller School Quartette, and de- 
votional exercises conducted by Dr. A. 
E. Wagner, of Altoona, read the follow- 
ing inaugural address, on the 
CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Unity in diversity is a law of nature and 





the stamp of omniscience. Union with 
liberty is the ideal in human government 
and the measure of civic progress. So, 
likewise, the best possible education of the 
individual in and through the organized 
training of the largest number is funda- 
mental principle in all school economy and 
the essential condition of good schools. 

The desire for companionship and union in 
thought-activity is anatural soul hunger; 
but the longing for individual recognition 
and self-assertion is also a primary law of 
being. To preserve the individual in the 
mass and to give both the benefit of organ- 
ized and unified energy is the ever-present 
problem in all shen management. Its 
attempted and partial solution constitutes 
our educational history; its ultimate and 
complete answer will be the perfect school 
system. 

‘Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
a student on the other’’ may be Garfield’s 
university; but it will be a university for 
only one student; and, while there are few 
Mark Hopkinses, there are many students 
who ought to have the inspiration of his 
personality and the stimulus of his force- 
ful teaching. A great teacher of one pupil, 
moreover, ought to bea greater teacher of 
three, or ten, or twenty-five; greater from 
the teacher’s standpoint, because stimulated 
to greater interest and activity of purpose; 
greater from the pupil’s standpoint, because 
of the incentive of companionship, the 
larger scope of diversified thought, and the 
increased strength of individual assertion. 
Here is the fundamental argument for the 
organized school. It is not merely for the 
greatest good of the largest number, but for 
the greatest good of the individual, either as 
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pupil or as teacher; and the more extended, 
comprehensive, and inclusive this organiza- 
tion, the greater the benefit to the individual 
so far as he is in natural and rightful rela- 
tion to the organized whole. May it not be 
possible, therefore, that private instruction 
or individual teaching may fall short of its 
avowed purpose, and give to the pupil only 
a rehearsal of dead forms and facts instead 
of vital scholastic culture? May it not be 
that the benefits claimed for the much 
lauded individual instruction are not so 
much an argument against class teaching 
as a ‘protest against machine grading and 
the harmful influence of unpedagogic super- 
vision. 

Be that as it may, isolation in school 
work or management is at best relative 
weakness and partial failure. The school, 
like the pupil, gains strength and momen- 
tum in its contact with other schools, while 
the teacher grows in teaching power, in 
definite aim, and in adequate results as he 
measures and compares his own thought 
and i and purposes with his profes- 
sional associates. What is true of the 
individual school is true, also, of the dis- 
trict comprising a number of schools. 
Township or ward supervision is a positive 
and substantial help to all the schools of 
the district; but city or county supervision, 
if adequate and efficient, is a still more 
potent factor in educational progress, be- 
cause larger in scope and more extended 
and varied in its possible benefits. It fol- 
lows as a natural sequence that the counties 
and cities of a whole state, working in 
mutual and helpful harmony, will move 
steadily forward along the lines of substan- 
tial merit, because each may share the best 
pedagogic thought of the unified system, 
and all enjoy the inspiration and strength 
which comes from established authority 
and recognized leadership. 

Centralizing tendencies in school admin- 
istration constitute, therefore, but the nat- 
ural order of all educational progress. 
System and law are merely the crystallized 
expression of public thought and the tan- 
gible conclusions of a common purpose. 
This is not only educational philosophy, 
but educational history, established and 
sustained by the complete story of Penn- 
sylvania’s public school system. Not all 
the states of the Union, however, have a 
school history like ours. Some of them, 
and especially the newer states, were organ- 
ized with a complete and unified system 
constructed out of the best experiences of 
the older commonwealths. These began 
with centralized authority and then ex- 
tended that authority through subordinate 
agencies down to the ultimate unit in the 
complete system, not only inviting con- 
certed activity in school administration, 
but actually requiring such co-operation as 
an essential feature in the whole state 
movement. Such a system is possible un- 
der known conditions and clearly antici- 
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If the people of a 
whole state can agree, through their educa- 
tional leaders, upon a unified and compre- 
hensive plan of school management, they 
will not only be able to operate the system 
with greater economy and less friction than 
would be possible under a federated or vol- 


| untary union, but such a state system could, 


at the same time, promptly and effectively 
strengthen all its weaker parts through the 
controlling agency of competent authority 
and helpful supervision. But what sucha 
school system may gain through concerted 
action and united control, it may, to some 
extent, lose through the necessary check 
upon individual expansion and local edu- 
cational interest. In either case, the unity 
and the mutual co-operation of all the edu- 
cational forces are the vital factors in the 
progress of the schools. 

The Pennsylvania Jdea.—As Pennsyl- 
vanians we are rather proud of our school 
system. We like it, especially because it is 
of the people and by the people; because it is 
a growth out of local or community interests 
and recognized school needs. We have, it 
is true, certain mandatory laws which must 
be obeyed in spite of adverse local opinion 
or popular prejudices. But, notwithstand- 
ing these legal requirements, the schools in 
any district of this great commonwealth are 
essentially what the people of that district 
want them to be. Temporarily or inciden- 
tally they may be better or worse, but in the 
main, they are merely the crystallized ex- 
pression of local educational thought, the 
voluntary contribution of the public purse. 
Under existing laws and regulations, the 
schools in any township, borough, or city 
may be so managed—or mismanaged, as to 
be but indifferent bookshops—poor, miser- 
able excuses for the education of the whole 
people ; or they may be so directed and con- 
trolled as to be rich fountains of intelligence 
and virtue—a fit place for the training of 
the future citizens of a great state. 

The schools what the people want them 
to be? Yes, but the want to beis largely a 
matter of development, of constant change, 
and of wonderful progress under wise and 
efficient leadership. The voice of the people 
is but the echo of the master spirits among 
them ; and so the cause of popular education 
will advance or languish just as those who 
are in vital, helpful touch with both the 
people and the schools, open or block the 
way to their substantial improvement. 
Here is both the strength and the weakness 
of our school system: weak in the lack ot 
centralized control and directive authority, 
but strong in the interest of voluntary sup- 
port which is not only a necessary condi- 
tion to possiblé advancement, but at the 
same time a most potent power in the per- 
manent upbuilding of the public schools. 
If we may not be able to find good schools 
everywhere in Pennsylvania, we do have 
the very best schools in some sections of the 
Keystone State. If in some way we might 
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all be able to share the best things educa- 
tionally, and in their division actually mul- 
tiply their effectiveness, not only in the 
weak places of our school system, but like- 
wise in the very heart of their origin, we 
should then have the strength of union, the 
stimulus of companionship, the inspiration 
of numbers, and above all, the staying con- 
viction of authorized and recognized effort. 

The desire for mutual co-operation and 
helpfulness on the part of community lead- 
ers forms largely the educational history of 
the state. It was the fundamental argu- 
ment of Thaddeus Stevens when he saved 
the free school system in its very inception. 
It was the movement towards unity which 
found formal expression in the general 
school law of 1854, which gave us county 
supervision asd a distinct state department. 
It was the crystallized desire for better 
schooled and skilled teachers which gave us 
the state normal schools and which steadily 
increased their efficiency and usefulness. 
It is the spirit of union and mutual benefit 
which is fundamental in all our state asso- 
ciations of school workers, and our state 
committees on courses of study. We are 
looking eagerly into a somewhat uncertain 
future for the right pathway, and reaching 
out for each others hands, so that somehow 
we may gather strength and inspiration to 
go forward. We want not only co-operation 
and leadership, but we want organized 
leadership sustained by law. This is the 
common feeling in all educational circles 
to-day; this is the burden of most of our dis- 
cussions at our conventions ; this is the uni- 
versal need of the school forces of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Unity not Uniformity.—Unity in educa- 
tional work as an element of inherent 
strength, of individual stimulus, and of per- 
sonal support; but uniformity is but the 
outward expression of machine methods, 
the convenient form of external authority, 
and the prison wall of individual assertion. 
Unity quickens, but uniformity kills. Unity 
gives educational life and gives it more 
abundantly ; but uniformity takes away that 
inspiration for a larger and fuller and a 
freer professional life which is the rightful 
heritage of every teacher and all pupils. 

Therefore we want unity, not uniformity, 
in our state school system. We want to 
know from our practical students of peda- 
gogy, of child nature, and of real life what 
are the essential things to be taught in the 

ublic schools of the state. We want to 

now the fundamental principles to be 
recognized in our teaching, the important 
results to be attained in the course of in- 
struction. We need to have and recognize 
a common standard in every grade of school 
work, so that we may link in helpful har- 
mony, our whole educational system, not 
for the sake of the system, but for the benefit 
of the whole people and the helpful direction 
of the individual district, school, teacher 
and pupil. 
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But while we need a simplified and uni- 
fied curriculum, we do not need or want 
uniformity of method, and surely not a state 
uniformity of text-books. We want a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency and certain re- 
quired results, but these will come through 
intelligent and thoughtful teachings rather 
than through a uniform examination either 
of teachers or of pupils. We want helptul 
supervision and competent direction which 
will encourage growth and strength in the 
individual, but we can have no proper use 
for a system of supervision in which nothing 
is right or good except that which emanates 
from the official head, and especially from 
a head which grows only through its super- 
heated self-esteem or its love of dominant 
authority. We can have no use for a sys- 
tem of supervision such as a Pennsylvania 
superintendent claimed to have evolved: 
that he was able to outline completely and 
direct in detail the work of every grade, of 
every teacher, for every day of the year, and 
every hour of the school day. He had built 
asplendid machine indeed, and while he 
was in command, hada splendid crank at the 
head to keep the thing running smoothly. 
System and supervision are essential to 
good school work anywhere, but too much 
system in detail and too much authority in 
supervision are not helpful, but harmful, 
to essential unity and genuine progress. 
These do not magnify and unify, but minify 
and mystify. Thesupervision most desired 
is that which gives widest possible latitude 
to the individual teacher in the use of right 
principles and the working out of the best 
methods to accomplish the end sought. 

All supervision, therefore, worthy the 
name must tend to unity of spirit and pur- 
pose, to acommon or required standard of 
efficiency, and to satisfactory results, leav- 
ing to the subordinate workers, not merely 
the liberty of individual thought and growth 
and action, but also the cordial recognition 
of good work well done. 

The Trend Towards State Unity.—The 
original free school enactment of 1834, re- 
quired and recognized district unity, and 
we have had such essential unity from the 
beginning. The revised and enlarged code 
of 1854 gave us county and city unity, pro- 
viding not so much for the business man- 
agement as for the professional direction of 
the schools. The county or city superin- 
tendent is to be a teacher of teachers, a 
masterful leader in actual school work, 
rather than a compiler of statistics, the sub- 
servient tool of scheming politicians, or the 
weather vane of shifting public opinion. 
Many counties and cities in Pennsylvania 
enjoy to-day the vantage ground of strong, 
aggressive, thoroughly organized public 
school work, because the forces in each are 
led, directed, and inspired by a competent 
leader who by virtue of his position is doing 
just what the state law presumes he shall 
do in the management of the schools under 
his control. That this condition does not pre- 
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vail in all counties and cities of the state is 
but the evidence of a localized school system, 
lacking the essential elements of state con- 
trol. Notwo cities or counties have the same 
standard for the licensing of teachers; com- 
paratively few havea definite standard of an 
elementary school course; no two state 
Normal Schools, even, have the same stand- 
ard for graduation; a poor grammar school 
may be called a high school, and high 
schools proper may have as many grada- 
tions as there are principals or superintend- 
ents tocontrol them: The fact is we have 
no state school system in Pennsylvania. 
What is presumed to be such is merely a 
federal alliance of school districts, loosely 
held together by state laws which for the 
most part affect vitally only the external or 
business management of the schools, while 
the real educational work, the professional 
management, is seeking unity and mutual 
helpfulness only through voluntary state 
organizations and conventions, unsupported 
by legal enactment, and unrecognized as 
competent pedagogic authority. 

Our State department is officially well 
manned and graciously recognized as such 
by the educational leaders of the nation. 
But its effective influence in the educational 
work of the state has been exerted not so 
much through legitimate department duties, 
as in assumed activity in the shaping of 
legislation and the voluntary contribution 
to professional thought. The state school 
department —_ be merely a bureau of 
statistics, the disseminator of official edu- 
cational data, and an interesting museum 
of superintendents’ reports, and still come 
within the legal requirements of depart- 
ment duties, That it is vastly more than 
an educational bureau is due to the splendid 
ability of its head rather than the required 
or implied scope of official a. What 
I have stated is not so much a criticism as 
a known and recognized fact. 

Need of Authorized Pedagogic Unity.— 
Organized educational leadership has given 
us in recent years some oy ey school laws, 
while organized vigilance has likewise pre- 
vented much proposed legislation which 
would doubtless have proved detrimental to 
the school interests of the state. An ex- 
tended school term, free text-books, com- 
pulsory attendance, a minimum salary law 
and a more thorough normal school course, 
have each in turn given added stimulus to 
the less progressive districts throughout the 
state. But none or all of these touch the 
real work for which the public schools are 
organized. We have as yet no lawful au- 
thority in Pennsylvania to classify teachers 
and schools, to outline the essentials in 
classroom work, and fix acommon standard 
of scholastic attainments. If the state has 
the right to establish and can 5 normal 
schools for the training of teachers, it ought 
to have a proper and reliable standard of 
admission to such schools, as well as a uni- 
form and high standard for graduation 
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from them. If the high school is a part of 
the school system in town and country, it 
ought to articulate with the normal school 
and the college, and be in name and grade 
just what its actual work merits. If we are 
required by law to teach certain branches or 
subjects, we ought to have some authorita- 
tive body or council to give us the lines and 
scope of such subjects to be taught in the 
school grades. If genuine professional work 
is to be encouraged, and advanced in the slow 
places, then the workers in such districts 
ought to have the benefit of professional 
direction and the support of competent and 
recognized authority. If compulsory at- 
tendance and properly paid teachers are to 
educate the whole people, then we need the 
steady guiding hand of centralized author-. 
ity to crystallize public sentiment and for- 
mulate right ideals into a substantial and 
continuous movement onward and upward. 

In short, we need a state school system 
for the teacher and the school, as well as 
for the taxpayer and the voter. While 
insisting upon local interest and popular 
support, we need a unified curriculum, pro- 
fessional standards, and legalized state 
supervision. Even without such super- 
vision, reaching in its gradations out and 
into the schoolroom, we have already many 
excellent schools in Pennsylvania, and not 
one, but many good school systems. But 
with such professional state control, the 
weak would be strengthened, the erratic 
and extravagant would be checked, the in- 
different would be stimulated to greater 
effort; but above all else, the strong would 
unite and multiply their energies, infuse 
new life into all the workers, and give usa 
state school system which would be the 
pride of the people in all sections and the 
crowning glory of the future commonwealth. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRADES 


was the first topic for discussion on the 
programme, and was introduced by Dr. 
Frank McMurry, of Columbia University, 
who spoke in the substance as follows: 


There seems to be a very indefinite 
idea as to the object of manual training 
in the schools. Some persons advocate 
the introduction of the subject because 
That is not a suffic- 
ient reason. Many believe in the manual 
arts because they demand a certain 
amount of physical activity. That is 
good, but a minor consideration. Manual 
training is not to replace the gymnasium. 
It either is a study in itself, a body of 
thought, or it does not deserve a place on 
our courses. 

As a rule when I see a recitation in 
manual training I am disappointed. The 
work is, usually, shallow and nearly 
worthless. I recall recitations in basketry 
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where the braids were too large, and too 
loosely or unevenly woven, or even 
twisted. Frequently the children did not 
know what they were going to make— 
they had no ideal basket in mind. I 
have seen children trying to use thimbles 
who had never been told how to usea 
thimble, and others who were not receiv- 
ing proper training in economy, the ma- 
terials being dropped to the floor and 
often left there. In many cases there 
seems to be no definite object in the reci- 
tations. Directions are often given at the 
beginning of a subject to be sure, but as 
the study of the subject may extend over 
a considerable period of time, these direc- 
tions are often forgotten and not men- 
tioned again. The children may enjoy 
what they are doing but they do not gain 
skill, nor learn the theory of making 
baskets. 

Let us go into an adjoining field, the 
making of a doll’s skirt. Two years ago 
I went into a fifth grade recitation in this 
subject. The children were to make the 
skirt out of rectangular pieces of cloth 
which had been supplied to them. They 
talked about it for about five minutes and 
then went to work. Many necessary 
directions were omitted. The children 
did not know how to cut the cloth, to sew, 
or what stitch they ought to use. They 
had a good time, but there was no pres- 
sure, no definite amount of work to be 
accomplished. I noticed that of the 
students that had come with me to this 
recitation to study the method used, not 
one remained after a few minutes. My 
practice was to go with them to a recita- 
tion, and then spend about two hours in 
discussing what we had seen. But in 
this instance they were convinced that 
there was nothing to see, and left, feeling 
that it would be a waste of time to remain. 

I was present at a recitation in clay 
modelling recently, taking with me some 
advanced students, normal school profes- 
sors and college graduates. After we 
had discussed it for a little time I asked 
them how they would distinguish what 
they saw there from the ordinary making 
of mud pies by children. They all agreed 
that there was little difference. The 
children we told to make an ink-well out 
ofclay. The ink-well was shown, and a 
few directions given; then they did what 
they wanted. There was no fully definite 
plan of work. Several of the children 
made the well, and then took it apart 
several times and ended with nothing. 
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Some one: How old were these chil- 
dren? 

Dr. McMurray: Their average age 
was about ten years. 

It is not my purpose to show the 
worthlessness of the manual arts, but to 
give my impressions of what I see in my 
visits to the classes where it istaught. I 
believe in the manual arts, but our work 
must bemore intelligent. I want tomake 
clear the point that in manual training, 
domestic science and domestic art, the 
children are having a pleasant time, but 
very often a profitable one. I feel that 
manual training is not being taken ser- 
iously enough. 

Some one: How many children were 
there in the classes which you criticized ? 

Dr. McMurry: About twenty- 

Question : What was the length of the 
recitation ? 

Dr. McMurry : From forty minutes to 
one hour. 

The question we must answer is, What 
change must be made in our methods in 
order to secure valuable results? The 
dignity of a study depends on its zdeas, 
the amount of rich thought in it. We 
have little respect for spelling, and study 
it only because it is a conventional neces- 
sity. But literature is rich in thought, 
and so we give it a prominent place in 
our courses. That must be our attitude 
toward manual training. Our difficulty 
at present is to decide whether manual 
training is a study in this sense or not. 
Some students of the subject say that 
manual training was well named hand 
training. That opinion however is in- 
correct in my opinion. Manual training 
should mean a field rich in ideas. The 
name is bad and I wish we were rid of it. 
It is the same with domestic art. The 
word art is there emphasized. The 
children think rather of the activities in- 
volved than of the ideas. Domestic sci- 
ence, on the contrary, is a good name. 
It suggests a body of thought. 

In manual training it is uncommon to 
test children in what they know. In 
other studies we examine them to see 
whether they have mastered the field of 
thought. In history and geography re- 
views and summaries are not uncommon. 
There is abundance of ideas in these 
fields, but we have given too much prom- 
inence to motor activities. In the subject 
of basketry, these ideas are involved: 
Character of braid desired; shape, size, 
method of preventing irregularity. 
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Method of securing flat or round base, and 
handling needle. Distance of stitches 
apart, kind of thread, and why. Method 
of avoiding extreme roughness—also ir- 
regularity in shape. Precaution about 
handle ; strength wanted ; method of mak- 
ing basket balance, length. Ordinary 
materials used in basket making. Neces- 
sary treatment of same; observation of 
baskets, as to materials, forms, method 
of making, study of the industry itself. 

Now as to the doll’s skirt. I believe 
those children felt contempt for that reci- 
tation, when they compared it with their 
recitations in literature, history and arith- 
metic. These are ideas involved in out- 
line: Ideas touching the tools, the ma- 
terials, design and method of work, and 
the wider bearings of this subject on real 
life. 

How to Plan the Curriculum. ‘There 
is an industrial field of great interest to 
human beings. History deals with the 
political phase of life ; literature with the 
ethical side, geography with man’s rela- 
tion to the earth, it is odd that there has 
heretofore been no study to represent our 
interest in manufactures, when we con- 
sider that our history during the last two 
hundred years has been very largely a 
history of industrial progress. Young 


engineers in college have enough to do : 


to master the field of thought involved, 
with just enough laboratory work to make 
their theoretical work intelligent. The 
children in their manual training need 
only enough actual hand work to enable 
them in a concrete way to understand the 
industrial life of to-day. That would mean 
a considerable amount. What we want 
to do is to agree on certain large subjects 
of study. For instance, the making of a 
house is a subject richinideas. But bird 
houses, which involve no principles of 
house construction, have little worth. 
So bridges that look like bridges, yet lack 
real similarity to bridges in their method 
of construction are no live introduction to 
bridge building. Any work is of value 
to the extent that it truly introduces 


pupils into some important line of manu- | 


facture, and its relative importance should 
be determined by its relative importance 
in adult industrial life. 
that basketry is of enough importance to 
devote an entire year to its study. 

On the whole I believe that we shall 
have no great success in this subject until 
we get better people to teach it. Instruc- 


tors in this branch ought to have the | themselves do the teaching of this branch. 
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equivalent of a college course, and be 
specialists in a high degree. This will 
involve the question of better pay. I feel 
that we must do better work or quit, and 
to do better work will need more time 
each week than is generally given to the 
subject. 

Supt. Lose : 
in the grades? 

Dr. McMurry: I think Mr. Shepherd’s 
work at Asbury Park was strong. 

Question: Were these faults that you 
have witnessed to be charged to poor 
teaching ? 

Dr. McMurry: Yes. 

Question: Do you think the subject 
ought to be taught? 

Dr. McMurry: The subject is good. 
It is the teaching that needs improving. 

Supt. Yocum: Is not the acquisition 
of skill the chief object of manual train- 
ing? Is it not a mistake to neglect to em- 
phasize the word manual? 

Dr. McMurry? There lies the issue. 
The question is whether we are standing 
for a field of thought or mere dexterity 
of hand. Are you sure that it is chiefly 
manual dexterity that we want? For 
the last few years the enrichment of the 
curriculm has been the governing thought 
in education. It has been proposed to 
bring this about by giving the subjects 
taught some bearing on practical life ? 
Manual training ought to be enriched, 
and in the same way. 

Question: Have you settled on the 
place of manual training. in elementary 
education ? 

Dr. McMurry: I should like to give 
two periods of an hour and a quarter 
each, every week to this subject, and per- 
haps more in the primary grades. I do 
not feel able to make any more definite 
statements as yet. 

Mr. Claus Carlson teacher of manual 
training in Altoona: I should like Dr. Mc- 
Murray to visit the rooms here in Altoona 
where manual instruction is given and see 
if he would not change his opinion as to 
the quality of work done in that direction. 
By request I will outline our course of in- 
struction here in Altoona. We begin in 
the kindergartens, of which we have five, 
with weaving, and paper work—folding, 
pasting, free tearing and cutting. For 
this paper work the children are told to 
look at some piece of furniture, then draw 
something similar and make it out of 
paper. In the first year the teachers 


Have you seen good work 
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They meet once a month for suggestions 
and to discuss their troubles. Last fall 
the children made tam-o’-shanters. They 
were given a six-inch card with holes 
around the edge, and were first told to 
count the holes. Then the question was 
asked, why were there not an even num- 
ber of holes? They were told to look at 
tam-o’-shanters in the store windows and 
wherever they saw them. The tam-o’- 
shanters finished, we took up weaving. 
We get no expensive material for these 
lessons. The children draw their own 
lines on the coarse wrapping paper which 
is supplied to them, and cut out what they 
want. In the second year the work in 
pasting, cutting and folding is continued. 
In the third year we begin rafia work. 

At a recitation in basketry the teacher 
hangs up a strand of the material before 
the children and tells them what it is, 
where and how it grows, and points out 
on a map the location, and writes these 
facts on the board. Then she asks how 
many girls can braid their hair, and 
brings out the point that there must be 
three or six strands for successful braid- 
ing. Then taking three strands of rafia 
the children are shown how to braid the 
strands without bunching. Later, Indian 
baskets are shown and make by the 
pupils. At another recitation in basketry 
each child has different work. The 
teacher does not begin the recitation by 
telling the children to go ahead. She 
has faulty work on her desk done at the 
previous recitation and the faults are 
pointed out and discussed by the children. 
In the fourth year cardboard construction 
and mechanical drawing have attention. 
Everything made must first be drawn. 
I emphasize that feature. This brings 
in arithmetic taught with the ruler. In 
the fifth year cardboard construction and 
mechanical drawing are continued. There 
are therefore two years of each before the 
boys go to work in the shop and the 
girls to sewing. These begin in the 
sixth grade, and continue for three years. 

The boys give one-third of their time to 
mechanical drawing. We do not compel 
them to do any particular work iv the 
way of construction. Last year they 
made sleds, and good ones. Allthe work 
we do is suggested by the needs of the 
pupils. This is true of all the grades—the 
child’s interests determine the work done. 
In the sewing classes the girls practice 
the kind of stitch to be used and then 
make articles that can be used by living 
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people. We made the mistake at first of 
supplying all the goods, but we found 
that the girls then did not work for them- 
selves but gave away their work. Now 
we supply only a part of the material and 
find that they work for themselves and 
make articles that are actually useful and 
carefully done. In our work with the 
knife no special emphasis is laid on use 
of the knife simply. The boys make 
taborets, boxes, and often large articles 
like book cases, tables, and reading 
stands. We find little difficulty in disci- 
pline. I can see that poor instruction 
will cause poor discipline, but good 
teachers or grade teachers properly in- 
structed will get good results. I feel 
greatly encouraged with the work done 
here in Altoona after hearing the descrip- 
tion of the work done in the Horace Mann 
School. 

Dr. McMurry: How do you get or- 
ganization, correlation ? 

Mr. Carlson: We are doing what we 
can. We do not claim to be perfect, but 
we are making progress, and think that 
we have laid a good foundation for better 
work in the future. 

Dr. McMurry : That is my point. As 
long as there are a lot of little topics tak- 
ing our attention instead of the great 
topics we will be weak. 

Prof. Virgil G. Curtis, of Corry: Dr. 
McMurry has been only a critic of 
methods. If we could take him to the 
west we could show him some recitations 
that are not wasteful nor profitless. I 
feel sure that if he visits recitations in 
history, literature, and other subjects he 
will find many just as profitless as those 
he has described. Of course the chief 
value of manual training is contact with 
matter and the forces of life. We all 
admit that mental power comes through 
doing, whether in solving a problem, 
constructing a sentence, or designing and 
constructing some article. We do claim 
that the motor activities have to do with 
mental activities. We do claim that the 
manual training exercises in all the grades 
give a mental grasp that cannot other- 
wise be obtained. So we contend that 
aithough the traditional subjects do de- 
velop mind, they are materially aided by 
hand work. Another phase of the sub- 
ject: If manual training is not educative, 
if it does not tend to mental development, 
and these exercises are merely fads, then 
in truth itistimeto quit. I hope strongly 
that this is not the case. I contend that 
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this modern factor of hand work in educa- 
tion is an essential factor. When we 
consider what a vast majority of our 
pupils get no actual training along the 
lines of their life-work in school we con- 
clude that we have neglected a certain 
part of their education. For some years 
education has been in a groove and a very 
narrow groove. Only five per cent. of 
our pupils go into the professions and as 
many more into commerce. Ninety per 
cent. face a life of work with their hands. 
As I stood on the bridge to day and 
watched the men coming from the shops 
I thought how few of them had gotten an 
adequate training for their life work in 
the schools. It is claimed and we will 
cheerfully admit that book training 
quickens the mental powers. But how 
many of the pupils get any actual train- 
ing for their life-work in the schools? 
Not one per cent. Again, if we had 
firmly established in our minds the proper 
value of manual training, if it was a well 
recognized fact in education, we might 
then arrange our curriculums so as to at- 
tain the best results. But many tax- 
payers and school boards whose views are 
not clearly settled, seeing no object in the 
study, think it money wasted. We had 
better join our forces in the onward move- 
ment, and trust to time to so modify 
courses as to fit the grades and correlate 
with other studies, before we criticize the 
work too much. Such work as Dr. Mc- 
Murry spoke of is exceptional, we think. 
There is poor work in all the branches, 
and I have seen good work in manual 
training. I think that if thoughtful 
people give the matter consideration a 
good plan could be originated, avoiding 
all purposeless work. We, as superin- 
tendents, ought to study the matter seri- 
ously. We will be forced to conclude 
that manual training, for the purpose of 
stimulating brain power ought to go into 
all the grades up to the university. It is 
not time to quit but to go forward. 
Superintendent W. J. Wightman, of 
Altoona: We are not on the main track. 
Manual training is the richest subject in 
the curriculum in stimuli and in thought 
matter. It is not rich in culture, but 
should be linked with culture studies. 
Manual training furnishes opportunity 
for the teacher to direct thought. As was 
suggested, work is given to the children 
and knowledge is the by-product of effort. 
In other subjects the child memorizes and 
comes to class to repeat what he has com- 
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mitted. But in manual training we cause 
the pupil to think while he works, which 
is a good thing. If we could do that in 
the other studies our success would be 
greater. We do not want organized 
manual training. The instruction then 
becomes formal and lifeless. The work 
done should be determined by the inter- 
ests of the child at the particular time. 
Mr. Paul Kreutzpointer, Altoona: I 
am not a teacher but am interested in 
education, and in this subject particularly. 
We are passing through a transition 
period in the teaching of this subject. 
There are three functions of the study of 
manual training. First, comes manual 
dexterity. The home life of to-day gives 
little opportunity for the development of 
this, and it can not well be dispensed 
with in the education of the child. 
There is also the moral element and the 
economic or industrial point of view. A 
few years ago I visited a manual training 
school and among other departments I 
got into the blacksmith’s shop. There I 
saw achain that had been made by the 
boys. Having handled tons of chains in 
the course of my life, I was able at once 
to see that the boys had made a neat job 
of it and congratulated the teacher on his 
success. I then asked what the pupils 
knew of the economic value of the chain, 


_the ore of which it was made, etc. I 


told the teacher to hang up the chain 
and let the boys pull on it and break it, 
and then decide whether the break was 
owing to poor material in the link, the 
firing, or someothercause. Even though 
manual dexterity were the only outcome 
of manual training, it would be good 
from having given the boys and girls 
something to do that would keep them 
off the streets. .And when we consider 
the fierce competition that exists between 
this and other countries along industrial 
lines we readily see the necessity for such 
training. When we see what other 
countries are doing it will be worth our 
while to consider what we had better do 
for our own. I recently received a letter 
from the State Inspector of the Schools 
of Austria which contained the following 
recommendations that had been made by 
him to his government with the idea of 
securing the industrial supremacy of his 


country: Reform of the technical uni- 
versities. Better organization of com- 
mercial education. Establishment of 


high schools for railroad service. Re- 
form of drawing and the progressive 
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schools. Increasing the number of trade 
schools. Establishment of schools for 
the training of masters of trades. Pro- 
moting closer working relation between 
schools and trades. Promoting a system 
of associations of industrial workers. 
Promoting a system of apprenticeship. 
In short, that the school and the shop 
supplement and support each other. 
This can be brought about by the sub- 
vention and close supervision of the ap- 
prenticeship system, premiums for best 
trained apprentices, equipment of shop 
by the government with the latest tools 
and machinery for use of the apprentices, 
to be paid by the masters on easy pay- 
ments, to develop manual training in 
public and private schools more than is 
done now, in order to have them serve as 
preparatory schools for special trade edu- 
cation. Where conditions are favorable 
the Jast two years of the public schools 
should be devoted to general trade edu- 
cation, so that the pupils have already a 
good grounding in elementary principles 
when they leave school. During their 
whole apprenticeship the young men are 
expected to attend either the general or 
special trade schools. In order to make 
the trade schools more effective, they 
must be aided by supplying them with 
models and copies of art. work and in- 
dustrial products free of charge, by giv- 
ing advice and information, by furnish- 
ing the latest pattern and mechanical 
devices, and by encouraging the forma- 
tion of workingmen’s and public associa- 
tions for the promotion of industrial edu- 
cation. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport : 
The thing that I would like settled is not 
whether manual training is to become a 
part of our curriculum, for that has been 
practically settled, but what place it is to 
occupy in our scheme. What I want to 
know is what to do, how to do it, and 
how much time ought to be devoted to 
doing it. Wecan not go before the people 
to plead for a course of instruction in this 
branch without a well-digested plan to 
offer and proofs of its usefulness. 

Supt. Morrow, Allegheny City: There 
seems to be some doubt as to the neces- 
sity of manual training and domestic sci- 
ence teaching in the schools, and some 
doubt as to their thought value. As to 
the first. Any city man knows that the 
boys as a rule do not have as many em- 
ployments open to them as the girls. 








Most of the light work in factories now | 
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is done by women and girls. They come 
home in the evening tired, and take little 
or no interest in the affairs of the home. 
The consequence is that they grow up 
ignorant of the art of home-making. The 
time was when there was no lack of man- 
ual training around the home. I used 
to think that there was about ten times 
too much. Girls do not learn to cook, 
bake good bread, and make good coffee. 
Domestic science is expected to teach the 
making of plain everyday things. Per- 
sonally, I know that the teaching of do- 
mestic science in my city is good. I can 
not cook myself, but I know good cook- 
ing when I taste it and I have tasted 
theirs. The first speaker was unfortunate 
in the schools he visited. I have seen 
good teaching in the schools I visited 
and although it was not all good I am 
not discouraged, and it does not affect 
the question of the necessity for such 
training, but only the manner of its teach- 
ing. As tothe divorcing of thought from 
handwork: In one of our schools the 
boys determined to make the superinten- 
dent aclock. They concluded that they 
could not make the works, so they bought 
those. Six boys were engaged on the 
case. Each did his part of the work. 
To my mind that work could not possibly 
have been done without considerable 
thought. They also make fine chairs. 
Let any boy get out the material for mak- 
ing a chair and put it together without 
thought if he can! And the kind of 
thought that he gives that kind of work 
is good for him, and at the same time he 
gains needed manual dexterity. Men 
often inquire of me before employing a 
boy wiether he has had manual training, 
because such a boy can use his hands and 
is more useful in the shop while learning 
a trade and he learns it quicker. 

Dr. McMurry: You are more sensitive 
than I thought. I did not attack every 
school, but criticized what I saw in my 
home school. This meeting should bring 
out the weak points in the teaching of 
the various subjects or it will have been 
of nouse. I feel with you that the cause 
of manual training ought to be supported. 


| The point is well taken that manual train- 


ing is valuable because it connects theory 
and practice. As to my criticisms, I find 
that some of my pupils, who are special- 
ists in manual training agree with me. 
I never saw your schools and do not 
criticize them. I am more western 
than you, having come from Illinois. 
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And I have had more opportunity 
for studying this subject than most 
of you. The organization that I plead 
for is that kind of organization that is 
needed everywhere. You are not meet- 
ing the point that I made that the great 
topics are not regarded in our teaching. 
Your very defense of your own teaching 
was the naming of a number of little sub- 
jects. I believe that manual training has 
a cultural value in that the pupil aims to 
make his work as good as possible. It is 
the great subjects of teaching that we 
mystagreeon. Possibly plumbing shonld 
be one, and cabinet making another. 
Let us make a desk only if the desk is to 
be an illustration of cabinet making. I 
want to combat the theory that the motor 
act in itself is good. Mere doing is value- 
less except as ideas control the situation. 
Many people sew well and can cook who 
think very little. I like a discussion 
where we go at the ideas expressed, and 
I think that I have been gone at enough. 

The business of the morning having 
been completed, the Department ad- 
journed. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





HE Department was entertained for a 
time at the opening of the evening 
session by the High School Orchestra, 
which played several selections, also by 
Mr. F. P. M. Gipprich, who played de- 
lighfully on the violin, and Mr. Geo. 
Bender, who sang. 

The speaker of the evening, Dr. S. B. 
McCormick, Chancellor of Western Uni- 
versity, was then introduced, and delivered 
the following address on the subject 


SHALL WE HAVE A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ? 


I remember that as a college student 


there was little relation between the college ! 


and the public school. If in those days we 
had been frank we would have said that the 
college was indifferent to the public schools. 
Later I determined that I would coéperate 
up to my limit in the solution of all public 
school problems from the foundation up. I 
count it a function of the higher institutions 
to codperate with public school work and 
to do it all the time and in every possible 
way. 

Ido not know what was in the mind of the 
person who gave methistheme. If I should 
answer according to my judgement I should 
say positively and briefly, Yes, and if pos- 
sible, two, because of the natural division 
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of the State into two halves. My reasons 
for this opinion are 

1. There are in the kindergartens, prim- 
ary, secondary, grammar and high schools, 
colleges and universities of the State the 
vast number of 30,000 teachers. This alone 
should make manifest the necessity for such 
an institution. If a line were drawn north 
and south through Altoona across this State 
there would be about half of this number of 
teachers located on each side of it. That 
would be my reason for having two colleges 
to do the work that ought to be done. 

2. The public schools should be made as 
efficient as possible. The public school is 


| the people’s college—their only one. It is 


the savior of society as it exists in our coun- 
try. It is the very life of the Republic. 
And almost all the educational work of the 
country is done by the public schools, for 
they have the boys and girls between the 
ages of six and eighteen, the time when 
character is largely formed, and because 
few children ever attend higher institutions 
of learning. This second fact alone would 
lead me to answer my question in the affirm- 
ative. When we stop to think, the word 
education is remarkable. Education is a 
large part of thought and life. Recently I 
reviewed a book concerning the progress of 
civilization, and I was struck with the few 
ideas that have really developed the human 
race. They could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—religion, science, government, 
art. I recently talked with one of the most 
popular authors of the United States. He 
said that he meant to devote the remaining 
part of his life to impressing on the minds 
of the people these thoughts—the need to 


} read, to see, and to think correctly. The 


whole subject of education and of culture 
can be gotten into those few words. Any 
teacher who can teach boys to read, to see, 
and to think has earned his crown of glory. 

I think that there are only three words ot 
great importance in this world, and they are 
worship, service, education. And I believe 
that they gather into themselves the whole 
philosophy of life. They involve all other 
essentials. Stop to think a moment about 
what education is and you will agree with 
me that education is one of the ideas that 
will develop the race to perfection. 

In giving our lives to education we give 
them to something essential to our race. 
But we must remember the place of educa- 
tion in the development of the life of the 
race so as to get an idea of its importance. 
What does education do? It helps to solve 
the problem whereby the individual may 
come into right relation with that indi- 
vidual’s end in life. Some men labor with 
a conscious purpose to subject nature to 
man’s needs. But there are other things of 
more importance—putting man into right 
relation to his end. Of course you try to 
develop the boy’s organism, but your su- 
preme object ought to be to put him into har- 





mony with his environment so that he may 
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perform his highest functions—service to 
God and man. 

After all the effect of any educational 
system depends on the teacher himselt—his 
character, personality, aptitude for teach- 
ing, preparation. In order to add to his 
natural qualification, he needs to develop 
along certain well-defined lines. First, he 
must make himself master of as large a 
segment of truth as possible. The teacher 
can not accomplish what he ought to unless 
he knows more than he is required to teach. 
Second, he must learn to live in as large 
and full a place, and have as large an out- 
look as he can secure. Man can not do his 
best work if the sky is close around him. 
He must have a broad horizon. He must 
see things with clearness and so train his 
boys of six or twenty-six that their devel- 
opment shall be inthe line of truth. Third, 
a passion for creation must be developed in 
the teacher so that he will desire to fashion 
something, to make the pupil wiser and 
better than hewas. But the teacher can not 
fashion rightly without having a clear idea 
of what he ought to do with the individual 
before him. The teacher must have the 
proper training of mind and soul so that, as 
the years go by, he will have more and more 
of the supreme ecstasy of seeing his plans 
realized in his pupils. 

If these facts do not lead to a final conclu- 
sion I have failed in my mission. I believe 
that these facts indicate that we ought to 
have a teachers’ college in Pennsylvania. 
I do not mean a normal school, although 
they have done such grand work for the 
State in the past, but a school that goes be- 
yond the normal school in the work that it 
does. A teacher ought to be a college 
graduate, and to add to that qualification he 
should have a course in a teachers’ college. 
I would be glad to see every teacher a 
normal graduate, but I speak of a school 
that will train a teacher along practical 
lines and at the same time give him the 
view-point that every one should have who 
wishes to instruct, giving him daily oppor- 
tunities tosee and make tests day by day 
so that he will go out into the world a 
trained teacher, or principal, or superin- 
tendent. Only when we get suck an insti- 
tution will we make the progress in educa- 
tion that we ought to make. It is onlya 
few years since a young man who wished to 
become a minister could read for a few 
months with a man who had already been 
admitted to the pulpit, and he was thought 
to have made preparation enough. The 
same was true in the other professions. 
There has been some improvement since 
then along all professional lines; but I hope 
that there will soon be in Pennsylvania an 
opportunity for every teacher to attain the 
highest development and realize to the 
highest degree the rewards of the cause to 
which he has given his life. 


Dr. McCormick’s address was received 
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with enthusiastic applause, after which a 
reception was tendered the visiting su- 
perintendents by the Board of Education 
and Teachers of Altoona, which was one 
. the enjoyable features of the conven- 
tion. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE Department joined witb the pupils 
of the High School in their opening 
exercises, after which Supt. Hamilton 
spoke to the pupils on education through 
effort, and Deputy Supt. Houck on the 
advisability of completing the high school 
course. Supt. Kelly sang two selections 
with marked effect, and the school or- 
chestra played several selections. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—Supts. Chas. Lose, Wil- 
liamsport; Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg; 
H. H. Spayd, Minersville; U. G. Smith, 
Meadville; and F. E. Downs, Harrisburg. 

Nominations—Supts. James M. Cough- 
lin, Wilkes-Barre; J. L. Allison, Wil- 
kinsburg; and W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Necrology—Supts. John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; and 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck, Harrisburg. 

On motion, the time allowed to each 
speaker in the general discussion was 
limited to five minutes. 

On motion, the time for closing the 
morning session was set at twelve o’clock. 

The President announced that, at the 
request of Dr. Brumbaugh, the evening 
session would be divided between him- 
self and Dr. Lindsey, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Committee on Course of Study 
announced that their report was printed 
and might be had at any time by the 
members of the Department, in order that 
they might have the necessary time for 
reading and consideration, prior to the 
time set for discussion. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL, 
REMEDIES FOR THE SAME. 

This subject was discussed by Dr. 
W. E. Chancellor, superintendent of 
schools in Paterson, N. J., as follows: 
Notwithstanding the compulsory educa- 
tion laws, there are eight or ten per cent. 
less children in each higher grade as you 
ascend from the primary school. The 
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average loss in the high school is thirty 
per cent. each year. I have visited a 
school where the loss was forty per cent. 
each year. The high school principal 
who has a loss of only twenty-five per 
cent. per year is fortunate indeed. The 
best city high school has 21 pupils per 
thousand inhabitants in its high school, 
and from that the percentage runs down 
to zero. If you havea school population 
of 1,000 children, you might expect one- 
tenth of that number to be in the high 
school. The larger the city the less the 
proportion of pupils found in the high 
school because of the increased number 
of causes which aid in drawing the pupils 
from school. First: What is a high 
school? Broadly speaking it is a school 
for pupils of from 14 to 18 years of age. 
I do not say that every child of 14 is 
prepared to go there, but every child of 
that age should want to go there and the 
school should be ready for them. I say 
nothing of what ought to be taught— 
that may be left for after consideration, 
being only a detail. Of the causes that 
lead pupils to leave the high schools 
there are two classes—the alleged causes 
and the real causes. Of the alleged rea- 
sons these are the principal ones: The 
work is too hard; the pupil thinks he is 
too dull; the girl is needed at home; the 
pupil is needed to bring in money; health 
is poor; the teacher is mean to the pupil; 
the boy wants to go out and play his part 
in the world. The real reasons, as I see 
them are these: 

1. Poor Teaching. It is my opinion 
that the poorest teaching that we have 
is done in the high schools. The young 
college graduates that we employ, who 
know nothing of pedagogy, are driving 
out the pupils. 

2. Poor Courses. Many of them are 
too narrow. There is too little for the 
pupils to do. 

3. Poor Discipline. It is either too 
harsh or too lax. Sound discipline is 
never resented. 

4. A Bad System of Administration. 

5. Inconvenient Buildings. Some cities 
have their high schools located in their 
poorest buildings. The apparatus is 
often deficient. 

6. The public is niggardly, and we are 
afraid to ask for a sufficient appropriation 
for our high schools. 

7. Parents do not conceive of the value 
of high school training. The children 
are often sent to school for a diploma only. 
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They do not understand that the process 
is the important part. 

8. The Ferment of Adolescence. This 
reason is not often stated. I have often 
seen pupils whose mental development 
was apparently arrested between the ages 
of 14 and 18. Such pupils should not be 
sent to the high school until they have 
had several years of outside work after 
the grammar school course has been eom- 
pleted. 

9g. Some pupils come to the high schools 
only in order to say that they have at- 
tended the school, and then leave after a 
month or two. 

10. Work at Home. Children of high 
school age are sometimes needed at home. 
They are then for the first time able to 
earn wages of any importance. If the 
big boy works when he arrives at high 
school age he can sometimes help to put 
his younger brothers and sisters through 
the lower grades. The state should sup- 
port the orphan children while attending 
school 

i1. The children want spending money 
of their own in order to attend the theatre, 
buy better clothes, etc. 

12. The desire on the part of some 
teachers to drive out children of poor 
intellect. I have personally known of 
such cases. 

13. Imitation. John leaves the high 
school and then a dozen others follow his 
example. 

14. Too great a step from the grammar 
school. ‘To goto a high school from one 
of our grammar schools, as high schools 
go to-day, is like taking a cold ice-bath. 
The change is in every way too great. 
The remedies are these: Every grammar 
school of any size should have at least 
one male teacher. In the last year of the 
grammar school there should be a slight 
amount of departmental work. A little 
high school work might be begun in the 
grammar grade. Perhaps it should bea 
little algebra, or Latin, or anything that 
leads up to the work done in the high 
school. Whatever it is it should be taught 
in a half-high-school way. The principal 
of the high school should visit grammar 
schools so that they become acquainted 
with him. The other high school teachers 
might well do the same thing. Pro- 
motions to the high schools should not be 
made on the basis of tests alone. 

In order that the situation shall be im- 
proved the best teachers ought to do first- 
year work. There ought to be fewer 
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teachers doing the work of that year—not 
more than three or four at most. First 
year classes ought to be small—not more 
than twenty. The work of that year 
ought not to be one-fourth but one-fifth 
of the school course. There should be 
nothing but electives the first year, and 
the marking should be quantitative as well 
as qualitative—that is, some branches, 
being more difficult than others, ought to 
count more than one time in making up 
the average. 

Recommendations: The present high 
school methods need _ reorganization. 
The manner of the high school teachers 
should be sympathetic. Only men and 
women of experience should be employed. 
There should be outside interests brought 
into the school—literary societies and 
athletic organizations. The course should 
aim not only at literary culture but at 
efficiency and morality. The principal 
should build up the prestige of the high 
school by making it better from year to 
year. 

Supt. Rinearson, Pittsburg : At the last 
convention of the N. E. A., Dr. Halleck 
said the high school has been given more 
attention and has received more unjust 
criticism during the last twenty years 
than any other branch of the school sys- 
tem. It is easy for anyone to find fault 
with the high school. However this 
criticism has one advantage—we do learn 
something in that way. I have heard it 
said that fifty per cent. of the pupils in the 
the schools of Ohio drop out before the 
end of the fourth year. The superinten- 
dent of Kansas City says the same thing 
of the schools under his supervision. 
This is asad condition of affairs, and I 
mention it on account of the criticism, 
that so many of our high school pupils 
are leaving before the completion of the 
course. I believe that the schools are 
organized for the sake of the children, 
and that the teacher has no rights except 
as his rights become duties toward the 
children. The suggestion of the last 
speaker that first-year classes in the high 
school should not be larger than twenty- 
five, is sound. Even from the financial 
standpoint it is not wise to have classes 
of fifty or sixty. It is true also that the 
first year is the critical time in the course. 
The first eight weeks are the important 
weeks of the four years. I also agree 
that the best teachers ought to teach the 
first-year pupils. If a teacher thinks that 
beneath his dignity, an explanation of 
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the reason will generally prove sufficient. 
The recommendation that there should 
not be more than four teachers for first- 
year pupils is good. Specialization is 
good, but not in the first year. I deplore 
the fact that teachers must get their high 
school training in the school instead of in 
a teachers’ college. The previous teacher 
referred to the icy sensation experienced 
by the grammar school pupil on entering 
the high school. The boys and girls re- 
gard any strange teacher almost as an 
enemy, if in a different building. The 
feeling is not confined to high school 
teachers, and over it we have no control. 
It is a good plan to introduce social and 
other features into the high school. I 
believe that the high school building 
ought to be made the center of the social 
activity of the pupils. Of course, I do 
not believe in dissipation, but I do believe 


that. athletics, music, photography do . 


help us in our work. As to the parent 
problem: The previous speaker said that 
the parents as a rule do not know much 
about the value of the high school work. 
If this is: the case are they qualified, or 
are their fourteen-year old children quali- 
fied to select a course? If free electives 
are good, why not let the pupil decide 
how long he wishes to attend school, and 
then grant him his diploma? I do not 
believe in overloaded courses, and I do 
believe in electives, but there ought to be 
a certain amount of required work in the 
course. Our schools are not to turn out 
specialists but to fit our pupils for life. 
The suggestion of the previous speaker 
if carried out would allow a pupil to select 
mathematics only, or languages only, 
which would not be right. And allowing 
the pupil to select a different course each 
year would be the cause of a large amount 
of loafing, which ought not to be rewarded 
with a diploma. I grant the importance 
of the teacher. The teacher is the most 
important factor in any school. It has 
been said that the teacher is eighty- 
five per cent. of the school. Emerson 
says that it does not matter so much what 
subjects are studied as who is the teacher. 
When boys go to Harvard they are always 
advised to take some study under Dr. 
Shaler. ° 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown: Supt. 
Chancellor divided the reasons for leaving 
the high school into two, real and alleged, 
My classification is not quite the same 
but would perhaps amount to the same 
in theend. Recently there were requests 
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sent to the principals of fifteen high 
schools asking them to have their pupils 
write essays on high school education, 
and outlining ten points, one of which 
was why pupils leave. The answers 
might be divided into three classes: 
1. Utilitarian reasons—money. 2. Indi- 
vidual class—poor health, laziness. 3. 
School reasons—dislike of the teachers, 
etc. One paper says that boys like to 
earn their own money so that they will 
appear and be treated like men. Several 
answers read like this: ‘‘ School is noth- 
ing but study all the time.’’ Laziness— 
boys can not run around and study at the 
same time. These essays prove beyond 
question that the chief reasons for leaving 
the school lie within the school itself. 
One answer says that pupils leave ‘‘ after 
failing in a study.’’ Another is that the 
pupil was ‘‘ compelled to be absent for a 
few days and fell behind.’’ Another 
says that pupils are ‘‘not helped enough.”’ 
‘‘The teacher does not make the work 
clear.’’ The teacher does not welcome 
boys who need help. (Men are often 
chosen for their scholarship alone not for 
their teaching ability.) In these an- 
swers grumbling, unsympathetic teach- 
ers are criticized, and the sarcastic 
teacher is charged with causing many 
pupils to drop out. ‘‘ Dull boys are not 
encouraged,’’ is another answer. This 
seems to show: 1. That few boys are 
compelled to leave school. 2. That loss 
of interest and poor discipline are prevail- 
ing causes, the remedy for which is better 
teachers. 3. The time of the teacher’s 
influence is the first few years. ‘Teachers 
should be chosen in terms of personality 
—sympathy, power to incite to effort. 
Lack of these qualities alone causes 
three fourths of the trouble. 

Supt. Chancellor: My suggestion as to 
electives in the first year was not quite 
understood. My proposition is that 
nothing but essentials should be included 
in the high school course, and that boys 
ought to have variety and should be 
encouraged tochoose. What we need in 
American education is better teachers, 
and this will necessitate more money for 
education. We want for our teachers col- 
lege graduates with normal training and 
experience with men and things. The 
college graduate should have a year of 
pedagogy and a year or more of experi- 
ence before teaching in a high school. 
Weare now at the breaking point between 
the economical and the cultural forces. 
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Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary of 
the Board of Education of Allegheny 
City, read the following paper on 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The golden mean in school statistics 
should not be difficult to find. Everyone 
admits the necessity for some data, and 
everyone is, theoretically, at least, willing 
to bear a fair share of the burden of collect- 
ing that data, under the cheerful assump- 
tion that, even though it may seem to him 
to have no special value, it must be worth 
while or it would not have been required. 
Every official resents being turned into a 
mere compiler of statistics, at the expense of 
more important work. Each of us is at some 
time in need of special intormation along 
educational lines. Each is dependent upon 
the courtesy of someone else for it. Eve 
school official has at times heaved a sigh 
when he found in his mail one of those fat 
envelopes from the Department of the In- 
terior which probably contained questions 
enough to require several hours, if not days, 
to answer, and which, often, so far as he can 
see, were like the immortal ‘‘ flowers that 
bloom in the spring,’’ they have nothing to 
do with the case. On the other hand, it is 
a real pleasure to receive a set of well- 
chosen questions on some vital educational 
subject, on a blank with a space for a brief 
reply, especially if the request is accom- 
panied by a note saying that the tabulated 
returns will be sent to each one replying, if 
desired. This is a species of co-operation 
which delights the heart. And, in a word, 
statistical reports should represent this sort 
of co-operation in its finest, simplest and 
most effective form. 

School statistics, it seems. to me, should 
be held rigidly to two requirements: 1. 
They should be vital. 2. They should be 
correct. 

What shall be the standard of vitality? 
It seems to me fair to require that no data 
should be asked for which is not worth more 
when collected than the time required to 
collect is worth. Let me illustrate. Some 
of you may remember an item on the state 
blanks asking for the ‘‘ Average age of 
Teachers.’’ Do you happen ever to have 
had any experience trying to get the aver- 
age age of a number of school marms? 
Youth is woman’s greatest asset. Of all 
the things a woman loses in her life none is 
so bitter as the loss of her youth. And in 
thousands of cases all that she gains in the 
passing years but poorly repays her for the 


| loss of that youth which is the foundation 


of her realm. Will any woman willingly 
declare herself a bankrupt? If you think 
so, try to get this ‘‘ average age.’’ 

We had in Allegheny a good woman who 
served the public schools well and nobly for 
fifty years before her death. In her later 
years she was asked for the information 
necessary to make up this average. She 
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was honest and conscientious, so she gave 
the information; but I shall never forget 
her reply. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said sadly, ‘‘I know 
what that means. It is the beginning of a 
movement to deprive me of my school, be- 
cause I am too old to teach!’’ And her 
eyes, usually so clear and calm, were dim. 
Assuming for a moment that it would be 
possible to brush aside one of the most 
deeply rooted impulses in a woman’s life, 
and secure this information, of what value 
is it? 

We all understand that there are about 
every superintendent’s office, city, county 
or state, a number of traditional forms 
which are handed down from year to year 
by the sheer momentum of custom. No 
official likes to brush aside the work of his 
predecessor. It is easier for the moment to 
follow the precedent than to break away 
from it. We can sometimes see no good 
reason for doing the particular thing in 
question. But perhaps the fellow who first 
began it saw, or thought he saw, some value 
in that inquiry or form. Let me illustrate 
again. We have in Allegheny a blank 
which is unofficially known as the ‘‘ Little 
John Davis,’’ in contradistinction to the 
great John Davis, a former superintendent. 
I am told that when the great John orgin- 
ally evolved the blank there was a full yard 
and a half of questions to be answered each 
month by every teacher. The teachers had 
a little time left to teach, not too much. 
When Supt. L. H. Durling came into office 
he simply doubled the blank over, and tear- 
ing off the lower half, continued the re- 
mainder. And when John Morrow came to 
the tiller he took another reef of fifty per 
cent. in the sheet, and gave it its present 
title. The only criticism I have ever heard 
is that it is still about twice as long as 
necessary! I do not contend that this is the 
most valuable method of elimination, but it 
has some advantages. It does eliminate. 
About ten years ago we cut eighteen pages 
of fine print statistics from our annual re- 
pe. statistics which formerly required 

ours upon hours of labor, and up to date 
they have never been missed. 

It seems scarcely worth while to say that 
statistics should be correct. And yet it is 
practically impossible to furnish a correct 
answer to some of the questions on the 
— State blank. The ‘‘ estimated num- 

er of children between the ages of six and 
sixteen years not in school,’’ for example is 
‘‘estimated ’’ in all good faith by both our 
superintendent and myself, and then the 
two estimates averaged, and, to be perfectly 
candid, I doubt whether the final result has 
any possible value. Personally I should 
greatly prefer having no data rather than 
have what purports to be official and is yet 
unreliable. Would it not be more satis- 
factory to require only such information as 
may be given accurately ? 

In the preparation of school statistics I 
believe it would also be wise to avoid items 
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which are apt to give a wrong impression. 
Pennsylvania, for example, has suffered for 
years from such a misconstruction. A table 
has been very widely circulated showing 
the percentage of illiterates in each state, 
and the good loyal sons of the Keystone 
State everywhere have been put to shame 
because of the large proportion of illiterates 
found within our borders. And yet, prop- 
erly understood, that very item is distinctly 
to the credit of Pennsylvania, for the state 
is doing probably more than any other to 
decrease the general illiteracy of the world 
at large. In other words Pennsylvania re- 
ceives more illiterates into her borders every 
year for permanent residence than any other 
state, and converts them into at least rudi- 
mentary American citizens. And the chil- 
dren of these emigrants are guaranteed by 
the state not only the elements of an educa- 
tion, but, in very many communities, the 
foundations of a successful business or in- 
dustrial career. So that, from the world 
view-point, Pennsylvania should rank at or 
near the top, instead of the bottom. 

It seems worth while, also, to recognize 
the fact that some statistics may be of suffi- 
cient value to justify collecting them at 
intervals of say five years, but are not valu- 
able enough to pay for the time necessary to 
collect the information each year. The 
number of teachers who have attended or 
graduated from State Normal Schools 
should perhaps be put in this class. 

In general, the method of business men 
seems worth copying, a method which turns 
out in the simplest, most effective and econ- 
omical way, a product which is worth more 
than it costs to make or get it, and which 
avoids duplication of effort wherever pos- 
sible. Itis freely admitted that some items 
have a value to higher officials not always 
recognized by subordinates. And the sub- 
ordinate, I feel confident, if assured that 
even the average age of teachers is really 
worth collecting, will cheerfully sacrifice 
life, liberty and the pursuit of other and 
less important happiness in a heroic effort 
to get it. 

It goes without saying that it would bea 
great advantage to have vital statistics, 
accurately secured, and along uniform lines, 
so that the teacher might report, once for 
all, to the principal, superintendent or sec- 
retary as the case might be ; so that the local 
principals, superintendents or secretaries 
might report on concise and uniform blanks 
to the state department; and so that the 
state superintendents might report to the 
commissioner of education. Would it not 
be an infinite relief, for example, to have 
all communications and inquiries from the 
department of the interior go to the state 
superintendent. 

The question how far the blanks now in 
use are in accord with the above suggestions 
will be discussed by Superintendent Hamil- 
ton and State Superintendent Schaeffer. I 
have only one suggestion to add regarding 
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the financial portion of the reports. The 
present blank asks for the amount due the 
district, or the treasurer. It is practically 
impossible to give an answer to this ques- 
tion which has any real value. The answer 
depends upon the amount of taxes unpaid, 
and the efficiency of the method of collect- 
ing. The ‘‘ estimated value of school prop- 
erty ’’ is also unreliable, since it is so largely 
a matter of opinion. The present form is 
misleading, too, from the fact that it takes 
full account, definitely, of all bonds and 
obligations, but does not give proper credit 
for assets, thus making almost every school 
district appear hopelessly insolvent. The 
Allegheny City report for last year, for 
example, shows ‘‘liabilities in excess ot 
resources " $1,369,366.76, ignoring as an 
asset over three million dollars worth ot 
school property. A business house or cor- 

ration with one million dollars worth ot 

nds and three million dollars worth ot 
property would hardly make any statement 
which would minimize the importance ot 
the latter item. 

It will be understood of course that none 
of these suggestions are made in a spirit ot 
hostile criticism, but in the hope that a dis- 
cussion may point out a way of securing 
vital and accurate statistics of maximum 
value, with the minimum effort, thus leav- 
ing all concerned with the greatest possible 
amount of time, strength and patience for 
more important duties. 


Dr. Schaeffer: I want to start with a 
confession. I am responsible for this 
topic on the programme and selected this 
gentleman to read the opening paper. 
Some people wonder whether the School 
Department is sensitive to criticisms of 
the present reports. I wish to say that 
the present report is a historical develop- 
ment. Whenever I trace the items back 
I find that there was at the time a good 
reason for their insertion. Take for in- 
stance the requirement that the superin- 
tendent shall certify to the correctness of 
the statistics furnished by the board. 
When I went back I found that boards 
were required at that time to lay a tax of 
twice the amount of the appropriation to 
their district. They were compelled to 
swear to the fact that such a tax was 
levied, and were then granted their war- 
rant by the Department. When the war- 
rant was received, the tax was not col- 
lected. So that item was put in order 
that some directors should not cheat the 
State of Pennsylvania. But I believe 
that some statistics on account of changed 
conditions could now be omitted, and 
brought the matter to your attention in 
order that you might think about it. For 
some time I have been getting requests 
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for statistics about once a week that I 
could furnish only with the aid of the 
superintendents. The gathering of sta- 
tistics is the least important of the duties 
of the superintendent. He has better 
work to do. 

One word about the statistics required 
by law. One-third of the five and one- 
half millions appropriation is distributed 
on the basis of the number of children re- 
ported between the ages of six and six- 
teen. At present, assessors collect these 
figures and the commissioners transmit 
them to the Department. I believe that 
some cities lose thousands of dollars 
through the carelessness of the assessors. 
Such statistics cannot be omitted from the 
report. The ages of teachers might be 
omitted without loss. 

The most important lesson that I ever 
learned as to statistics, I got when talking 
to the present Governor. For ten years 
I have been urging the codification of the 
school laws of the State. The last Legis- 
lature was willing to do it, but orders 
from above stopped them. I went to see 
the Governor, who said that it was of the 
greatest importance to the people to know 
the law as the courts have decided it. If 
the laws were codified every law would 
have to be tested again and for a while 
no one would know where he stood. Con- 
fusion would reign. I began to apply 
this reasoning to the matter of school 
statistics. We are accustomed to the pre- 
sent plan. If we should make changes 
hurriedly we should probably get nothing 
of vital importance to the running of the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

I asked for this topic so that I might 
get lighton the subject. I would be glad 
for you to think about it so that we can 
soon conclude what might be dropped 
without harm. 

This was followed by a second paper 
on the same subject by Co. Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, of Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


That every state should collect its vital 
educational statistics, tabulate them into 
convenient form and distribute them among 
its citizens is a proposition too self-evident 
for discussion. There may, however, be 
room for both opinions and argument when 
we come to designate what a statistical re- 
port should contain, and how and by whom 
the items for it should be collected. 

But aside from whatever opinions we may 
hold in this matter, our honored State Supt. 
of Public Instruction should be encouraged 
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in any efforts he may make to revise and 
modernize our educational statistical rec- 
ords. These efforts are likely to meet with 
some slight opposition even from practical 
educators and especially from those who 
have not studied the subject. And beyond 
a doubt they call down upon our superin- 
tendent the condemnation of certain pessi- 
mistic critics who look backward rather 
than forward, and who dwell among the 
crumbling ruins of the things that were, 
rather than living in the present and for the 
future. But what of it! Such criticism is 
harmless. The world knows that utility is 
better than sentiment. It reveres the tallow 
candle, the sickle, and the stage coach for 
what they were, not for what they are. 
And while we respect these old records for 
what they did, it must be obvious to all 
students of the subject that the swaddling 
clothes wrapped around the infant school 
system fifty years ago are not only out of 
style, but entirely too small for the sturdy 
youngster who is already wearing boots. 

I. We agree that all reports should con- 
tain statistics that are both vital and correct. 
By vital statistics, I take it that the writer 
means those that are essential to the life of 
the school system and are, in a measure at 
least, necessary and useful. Some facts are 
unimportant. They give information of 
little value, knowledge scarcely worth know- 
ing; hence there can be no valid objection 
to utility as a measure by which to estimate 
the value of the statistical fact. And since 
reports cannot contain everything, they 
should at least include that which is vital, 
essential, useful and important. 

But statistical records should be correct 
as well as vital. To be of.any service they 
must be trustworthy and reliable. They 
should therefore contain facts, not opinions. 
Opinions, judgments, guesses, estimates 
and conclusions may be founded on fact and 
yet be almost worthless. Statement is not 
always fact, evidence is not aiways trust- 
worthy, testimony is not always reliable 
and the opinions of an individual, however 
honest in his purpose (as this paner possibly 
may show) are not always safe guides. The 
value of an opinion depends upon the num- 
ber and the character of the observations 
made to form it, and the quality of the mind 
through which it is filtered. If statistical 
records, then, are to be trustworthy and re- 
liable, they must give facts and as far as 
possible exclude all opinions and guesses. 

With these standards of utility and relia- 
bility so admirably presented in the paper, 
let us examine the county superintendents’ 
Annual Report. It calls for forty-one items 
about each township and borough in a 
county. Of this number ezght may be re- 
garded as guesses or opinions and ninetven 
as furnishing unimportant information 
scarcely worth a place in any report. 
Among the guesses we name the following 

1. The number of good school-houses. 

2. Number with sufficient seating capacity 





3. The number with suitable furniture. 

4. The estimated number of children be- 
tween 6 and 16 not in school. 

5. The number of private schools in the 
district. 

6. The number of pupils attending private 
schools. 

7. The number of graded schools. 

8. The average age of teachers. 

What is a graded school? What is a good 
school-house ? What is suitable school fur- 
niture? These are mere questions of opinion, 
for what one regards as good, another con- 
siders inferior. The other five items may 
be classified as gueses pure and simple. 

We agree with the writer of the paper in 
what he says concerning the age of teachers 
and the suggested danger and embarrass- 
ment that lurk in an effort to obtain it. 
These, however, may to some extent be 
avoided by interrogating the teacher on this 
subject over the telephone. The color of a 
teacher’s hair, and the cost of her gown are 
facts that might be ascertained, but Solo- 
mon with all his wisdom could not if he 
were here corner such a variable quantity as 
a woman’s age. And why should the re- 
fined women who render the state such 
valuable service be asked to publish their 
ages? This information so often purchased 
at the price of embarrassment and humilia- 
tion, is as unreliable as it is useless. And 
if a report is expected to furnish reliable 
facts, this harmless fiction as well as the 
= seven items may be omitted without 
oss. 

But what about the‘utility of the informa- 
tion furnished by the forty-one items in this 
annual report which covers almost every 
phase of information. Concerning the 
eight items just enumerated we are dis- 
posed to ask, Is the game worth the pow- 
der? Is the information of sufficient im- 
portance to command a place in a state 
report? The same question may be asked 
about eleven other items in this report, 
which while they furnish facts, give in- 
formation that is of little value. 

We name the following: 

9. Number of schools supplied with fur- 
niture during the year. 

10. Number in which higher branches are 
taught. 

11. Number of examinations held in each 
township. 

12. Number of applicants rejected. 

13. Number of schools visited in each 
township. 

14. Number not visited. 

15. Whole number of visits to the schools 
of a township. 

16. Number of directors in a township 
board. (The law fixes the number at six.) 

17. Number of schools visited by direct- 
ors. 
_ 18. Number of educational meetings held 
in each township. 

_ Ig. Number of schools in which the Bible 
is read. 
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These items of course are of some value. 
But is not the information they give like 
that of the eight first enumerated, too trivial 
and common-place for publication? In 
them there is a little wheat but rather too 
much chaff, a little beef but too much bone, 
a little gold but too much dross, a little 
good material but too much junk fora state 
report. 

The reading of the Bible in the school is 
important. But since the department has 
decided that the teacher may read either the 
St: James or the Douay version, and since 
all the courts in the commonwealth cannot 
compel him to read more than a few lines, 
or require him to do even that with reverence 
or in the proper spirit, what is the use in 
making any report whatever about it? 
What good has, or can come from printing 
such items ? 

II. But a report must contain some sta- 
tistics and we agree that they should be 
vital and reliable. We may therefore, turn 
to the consideration of the second phase of 
this subject and ascertain if possible what 
principles should guide us in collecting 
these facts. 

1. All statistics should be collected either 
by the local secretary or the superintendent. 
These are the only officers in position to 
furnish them. To get the facts direct, many 
of them must necessarily be furnished by 
the secretary. And while the superinten- 
dent must furnish some of the facts, in no 
case should he furnish the same facts for- 
warded by the secretary. Of the forty-one 
items now reported by the superintendent, 
eight of them are also reported by the secre- 
tary. This is an unnecessary waste of time 
and energy. It practically requires that 
one officer shall furnish to the state facts 
already in its possession. There is no good 
reason why these two reports should over- 
lap each other to the extent of 20 per cent., 
or why the department should be burdened 
by receiving the same information twice 
each year. 

2. All blanks asking for facts should be 
self-explanatory. This principle needs no 
discussion but we may give an illustration. 

The blank asking biennially for the num- 
ber of teachers employed is not self explana- 
tory. When these blanks are received by a 
superintendent he must enclose with each 
a circular letter telling what they are for 
and when they are to be returned. Two or 
three sentences on the back of each blank 
would explain its purpose, and save the 
superintendent a lot of work and from $2 to 
$4 for printing. 

The rule directing secretaries how to cal- 
culate the cost of each pupil per month is 
scarcely self explanatory. At least it is not 
clear and definite. 

The average cost per month for educating 
a pupil is an important item. But the 
method of estimating it varies to such an 
extent as to render the fact almost worthless 
as a basis of comparison. This is due to 
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the vagueness of the term ‘‘ contingencies ’’ 
as found in the rule directing how this item 
is to beestimated. For example, the cost of 
electric light on dark days is in some local- 
ities a very expensive item often aggregat- 
ing as much per day as the teacher’s salary. 
One secretary includes this item in the 
contigencies, the next excludes it from 
them. There are other items of a similar 
character that are, or are not included, thus 
rendering the cost of each pupil per month 
worthless as a basis of just comparison. 

3. All blanksasking for information should 
be as brief as possible. This is in harmony 
with modern business methods and with 
modern systems of book-keeping. The 
blanks now in use not only ask for much 
that is trivial and unimportant, but their 
form requires much extra work. 

To approve a secretary’s annual report and 
affidavit in the form now used, a county 
superintendent must write the date six 
times, the name of the county four times, 
the name of the district twice, and his own 
name twice. This is ten unnecessary dupli- 
cates of four facts. Last year we approved 
115 such reports. And since the date in- 
cluded three facts, these clumsy blanks re- 
quired us to write about 2,400 facts more 
than a modern blank would demand. Evi- 
dently the statistical clerk in the Depart- 
ment considers these extra signatures im- 
portant for if one is omitted the blank is 
always returned for it. 

The same unnecessary duplication is found 
in the county superintendent’s monthly re- 
ports. To make one such report he must 
write the date twice, his name twice and 
the name of the county three times. This 
is four unnecessary duplicates of three facts. 

Indeed these monthly reports could be en- 
tirely omitted without loss to the superin- 
tendent or thestate. They call for twelve un- 
important items and suggest a dozen more 
that may be reported. I would not reflect 
on the sages of the past who invented this 
useless appendix, but I believe the time is 
at hand when an operation for statistical 
appendicitis in this particular case would 
be welcomed by most of the county super- 
intendents in the state and our state super- 
intendent is a surgeon skilful enough to 
perform the operation without endangering 
the life of the patient. Personally I have 
longed for the time when these monthy re- 
ports I am expected to make, these elaborate 
effusions of emptiness embellished with a 
superabundance of dates and signatures, 
would sink into a state of desuetude, not 
innocuous desuetude, for mine are always 
harmless ; but that time has not yet been 
announced. The fiend who first conceived 
this monthly report must Lave regarded the 
county superintendent as a sort of lazy, in- 
different, careless, worthless, irresponsible, 
unreliable truant slave who could not be 
trusted to do his work unless he was re- 
quired to report it monthly under duplicate 
dates and over duplicate signatures. 
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There is another reason why all statistical 
reports should be as brief as possible. A 
superitendent ought to be a professional 
man rather than a gatherer of statistics. 
Souls are more important than facts; minds 
are superior to reports ; character far out- 
weighs figures ; anda grain of helptul en- 
couragement and suggestion while visiting 
a school is worth a barrel of statistical 
rubbish. After a superintendent in visiting 
a school has made a record, in his note- book, 
of the 43 statistical items required by the 
numerous reports, he has little time to de- 
vote to the professional part of his work. 
Fortunately for the children and teachers of 
the commonwealth, superintendents gen- 
erally do not regard these note-books ser- 
iously, and thus find a little time for 
encouragement and help. 

4. The Annual Reports of all districts 
should be approved by the county superin- 
tendent. But to copy all of the 49 items 
from each report into a record book, as now 
required, is as unnecessary as it is useless. 

It is unnecessary because the original is 
on file in the Department in Harrisburg and 
may be consulted or returned for inspection 
on occasion demands. 

It is useless because it has no practical 
value in itself. It is neither an original nor 
a certified record and cannot therefore be 
used in case of litigation. ; 

For reference it would be wise py = for 
superintendents to keep a record of from 6 
to 10 important items. But tocopy all is to 
do a lot of work that brings no return good 
or bad. By actual estimate I have copied 
into these record books in the past twenty 
years about 90,000 items, filling five large 
volumes. And yet in all that time this 
record requiring so much work has not been 
consulted by outside parties a dozen times. 
At this point a system could be devised that 
would record all that is necessary and at the 
same time dispense with 80 per cent. of the 
work now required. 

You will doubtless agree that the county 
superintendents are burdened with work 
generally beyond that of any other school 
officer in the commonwealth. Regardless 
of this they should be required to report that 
which is vital and important, but these 
needless reports add not a little to their 
burden, making the county superintendent’s 
work in this department from 50 to 80 times 
that of a borough superintendent. 

During the summer months when the 
superintendents are exhausted to the last 
degree by examining from 200 to 800 
teachers ; when they need some tonic that 
will put iron in their blood, wisdom in their 
heads, and zeal in their hearts ; when the 
reservoirs of their depleted vitality ought to 
be restocked; when they need the revivifying 
influence of mountain air, sea breezes or 
surf baths, they must gather up these 
numerous statistical items from their note- 
books and from the annual district reports, 
make a record of them, and then finally for- 
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ward from two to three thousand facts and 
guesses to the State Department for an an- 
nual report thatisseldom read. Allegheny 
county may be behind the age, but with its 
65,000 pupils, 1,500 teachers, and 750 direc- 
tors, we cannot give away 50 of these re- 
ports annually. The people will not take 
them as a gift. The state annually prints 
tons of these reports, and distributes them 
at great cost. But the people do not want 
them and they accumulate to such an extent 
in our county that to make room for the 
new supply each year, our commissioners 
must burn them or sell them for waste paper. 

Annually I feel that to better qualify my- 
self for the work, I would like to go away 
and enjoy some of the professional courses 
provided by the universities ; to feed my 
emptiness from my brother’s fullness ; to 
remove the scales from my eyes, the cob- 
webs from my mind, and the bias from my 
thought ; to brush against the up-to-date 
thinkers in their chosen fields ; to take stock, 
as it were, of the useless cargo of junk and 
rubbish that I ought to discard ; to see how 
I may avoid a too rapid approach to that 
dead line that is the particular menace of 
all school men. And thus annually I view 
from Mt. Nebo the promised land flowing 
with the professional milk and honey I 
would like to sip, but which alas seems 
made for other lips. But the vain vision 
vanishes, when I think of the reports that 
must be made. Reluctantly I climb down 
from the mount of aspiration and promise, 
go back to the wilderness of facts and 
guesses, take up again the task that is al- 
ways old and never new, wondering if I 
were not mistaken in thinking that a county 
superintendent would ever be anything 
more than a statistical clerk. And then for 
the next six weeks I find myself suffering 
from an acute attack of statistical rabies 
superinduced by working on my annual re- 
port during the dog days. The madness 
runs its course and at last the report is 
finished, but not until in lucid intervals I 
am often heard to exclaim : ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
the letter killeth ! Of the making of reports 
there is no end, and unimportant statistics 
are a weariness to the flesh.’’ 


Supt. Buehrle: Private schools ought 
to be required by law to report to the 
Superintendent, in order that we might 
know the educational situation. There 
is now no obligation on them to report. 
This would not trench on their liberty 
and would probably not be objected to. 
They ought at least to report their enroll- 
ment and average attendance. That 
would give an insight into the educa- 
tional condition of the district that we do 
not now have. The legislature ought 
not to object to such a proposition. We 
have found the parochial schools willing 
to report their attendance and the names 
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of those children who ought to go to 
school. But all the schools including 
business schools and colleges ought to 
report to the department. 

Supt. Andrews: I would like to en- 
dorse what Supt. Buehrle has said. I am 
compelled to report the facts about the 
private schools of Pittsburgh, which have 
an enrollment of about 20,000 pupils. I 
have no accurate information about the 
matter and must simply guess at figures. 

The convention then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


FTER music by the High School Or- 

chestra and a chorus by the Jeffer- 

son school boys, which was a credit to 

themselves and their instructors, Pro- 

fessor Robb, of the Altoona High School, 

made the following report from the high 
school department : 

‘*The High School Department was 
added to the existing list of departments 
at the Reading meeting of the State As- 
sociation last year. The meeting which 
was held during the Christmas holidays 
was a pre-eminent success. The next 
meeting will be at Willlamsport. Super- 
intendents are urged to request their 
teachers to attend. The next session 
will be of great importance. At the last 
meeting it was moved that a committee 
of five members of the High School Sec- 
tion be asked to co-operate with five mem- 
bers from the present body in looking 
into the matter of college requirements. 
I therefore request the appointment of 
that committee at the present time.” 

The President suggested that the com- 
mittee should be appointed after the dis- 
cussion of the report on course of study. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum was scheduled to 
open the discuscion of the subject, ‘‘ The 
Training of the Inexperienced Teacher,”’ 
but preferred the title, 





THF AFTER- TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Since the time of Horace Mann, it has come 
to be a matter of course that the training of 
teachers should begin before they commence to 
teach. That it should end with their first 
active service is a more or less popular assump- 
tion based upon an exaggerated notion of the 
finality of normal school preparation or of the 
significance of a teacher’s certificate. The 
annual teachers’ institute demonstrated the 
early existence of the belief that teachers can 
learn something from each other and should be 
kept in touch with educational leaders. The 
multiplication of the pedagogical courses offered 
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by higher institutions of learning probably 
indicates a steadily increasing desire after pro- 
fessional training on the part of the teachers 
themselves, while the appropriation of state 
funds for the support of summer-schools which 
teachers may attend without the payment of 
tuition, is proof positive that the state itself is 
awakening to the importance of the after train- 
ing of teachers. 


Obstacles to Voluntary After- Training. 


All conditions, however, are not so favorable. 
Compulsory school attendance, the fixing of an 
age limit below which no children shall be em- 
ployed in industrial occupations, the improve- 
ment of educational methods and the multipli- 
cation of high-schools, all unite to give to many 
children a longer and better schooling than 
that of their parents. As a natural result the 
parent too often assumes that because the chil- 
dren surpass him in book learning they are able 
to judge for themselves in matters where learn- 
ing should yield toexperience. The inevitable 
tendency is toward a weakening of parental 
authority and an abnormal development of 
self-confidence on the part of children. This 
self-confidence is greatly increased, if the fuller 
education eventually leads to some more lucra- 
tive occupation or a form of employment that 
is supposed to carry with it improved social 
position. Necessarily the teaching-force must 
be more or less recruited from this class. On 
the whole the result is a strengthening of the 
corps. The successive promotions from grade 
to grade have along some lines at least resulted 
in the survival of the fittest. But those of us 
whose self-confidence has been strengthened by 
such comparative success, are not likely to have 
it weakened by the fact that we are teachers. 
If we are women, the mere fact that we are 
self-supporting increases it. We are of even 
greater importance to the family than before. 
To crown all, whatever our sex, we have en- 
tered into our kingdom. In the school-room 
the teacher’s rule is supreme. In the com- 
munity he is treated with respect. His knowl- 
edge is assumed to beencylopedic. He is the 
arbiter of cigar store disputes over the age of 
Ann or whether one should say ‘‘him and I”? 
or ‘‘him and me.’’ Is it any wonder that after 
such an experience as this he sometimes feels 
that he knows enough? 

Where this is not the case, a few terms of 
teaching, with its continual repetition of similar 
occurences and practices under little varying 
conditions, builds up a narrow fund of empiri- 
cal professional knowledge that seems more 
valid than any contradictory conclusions, no 
matter how numerous and varied the results on 
which they are based. The consequence is 
quite often a cynical attitude toward lecturers 
who plead for the more sympathetic treatment of 
children, or who fail to correlate universal 
truth with local experience. 


Other Obstacles to Voluntary Training. 


With these subjective influences, others 
equally potent must be considered. The fact 
that a large percentage of salaries of teachers 
continues at the $35 legal minimum or but little 
above it, as well as the relatively large propor- 
tion of teachers who have no thought of remain- 
ing permanently in the profession, prevents. 
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many from taking advanced courses of study 
where personal outlay is necessary. Even 
where it is not, serious effort at self-improve- 
ment is far less likely when teaching is looked 
upon as a temporary means of subsistance rather 
than as a life work. 

Finally with the increasing drain upon nerv- 
ous energy, as the content of the curriculum 
increases in variety if not in quantity, and 
skilled instruction takes the place of the mere 
hearing of recitations, rest and recreation be- 
come more than ever indispensible to effective 
service. Detention after school may be reduced 
to a healthful minimum, and all superfluous 
marking of papers abolished. Fatigue still re- 
mains a factor to be considered. It varies with 
individuals and the nature of the work. It 
fluctuates from day today. In general it should 
rule out all systematic work requiring continual 
night study. At the close of the day a teacher 
feels no more like reading Rosenkrauz or Her- 
bart, than a mechanic like digging potatoes or 
chopping acord of wood. There is limit also 
to the number of four o’clock teachers’ meetings 
that a given individual should be called upon 
to attend. Professional study and investigation 
must not trespass upon the domain of physical 
and mental recuperation. 


Possible Means of Stimulating Voluntary Effort. 


The gross effect of these conditions is to re- 
duce voluntary professional training to a mini- 
mum, and to impose very positive limits on the 
quantity and quality of much training than can 
be fairly required. In many cities special 
courses of study or evidences of proficiency 
along some definite line of work, are made the 
conditions to promotion or salary increase, and 
thus become a stimulus to voluntary effort, if 
voluntary effort it can be called. This stimulus, 
however, is rarely operative with the great mass 
of teachers and often is so applied as to dis- 
courage, or even to embitter, those who are 
unable to profit by it. For those who are willing 
and able to attend them, the summer-schools 
combining as they do a maximum of recreation 
and professional stimulation with a minimum 
of exacting work, are the ideal means of general 
professional improvement. Last year approxi- 
mately 300 teachers attended the three summer- 
schools or assemblies that received state aid, an 
increasing number of Pennsylvania teachers 
registered in the summer-courses of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and even at far-away Yale, 
Dr. Schaeffer informs me, Pennsylvania stood 
second in the relative number of students fur- 
nished by the states there represented. It is 
not pretended that summer work can take the 
place of more serious and continuous t.aining. 
It can, however, prepare for it or even form a 
part of it, credit being given at higher institu- 
tions of learning for each unit of work satisfac- 
torily covered at the summer sessions. Here 
and there some individual is bold enough to cut 
loose from his base of supplies, and spend a 
sabbatical year in professional study. More 
would be encouraged to do so if boards of edu- 
cation were required, or at least permitted, by 
legislative enactment to grant leave of absence 
with a scholarship of say $100 or $200 a year to 
a limited number of teachers recommended by 
the superintendent. 





The Four Distinct Phases of Professional 
Training. 


Meanwhile, though assuming a certain amount 
of voluntary and independent effort, the super- 
intendent is face to face with the problem of 
how to raise the general professional level of 
his corps as a whole, in the face of the obstacles 
which existing conditions impose. 

So far as it can be determined by content, 
there are four distinct phases in the profes- 
sional training of teachers. They have for 
their respective ends (1) the mastery of the 
academic subjects which constitute the school 
curriculum and are legally prescribed for teach- 
ers, (2) general culture (3) a broad knowledge 
of pedagogy, including the history and science 
of education, psychology, child-study, etc., and 
(4) such application of special method to the 
conditions found in a particular school grade, 
as will result in expert teaching. 

In the preparatory training of teachers the 
academic content inevitably receives the great- 
est emphasis. General culture gets its main 
contribution from history and literature includ- 
ing the classics in so far as they may become 
humanistic before the close of a secondary 
school course. In the absence of normal 
school preparation, or some form of student 
observation or practice, the general pedagogical 
training is likely to be limited to individual 
study of some text on the theory and practice 
of teaching, without the explanations of an in- 
structor and the stimulus of recitation and 
discussion. The application of method through 
practice is altogether lacking. Even in the 
state normal schools, situated as they are in 
small communities and with hundreds of stu- 
dents, the opportunity for gaining real exper- 
ience in teaching is limited both ia time and 
scope. The justification of the normal course 
in the city high school is mainly found in the 
relatively broader opportunity afforded for 
observation and practice. 


The Relative Importance of these Phases as 
Factors in After-Training. 


The relative emphasis placed upon those four 
phases of professional work is altered, if not 
reversed, when they figure in after-school train- 
ing. Here formal academic learning is largely 
taken for granted,—an assumption whose valid- 
ity of course depends upon the breadth and the 
thoroughness of the requirements for teachers’ 
examinations. No one should be granted any 
permanent form of certificate, whether a life 
certificate or one renewable at definite intervals, 
whose scholarship is not fully adequate to the 
intelligent teaching of the common-school 
branches. Here neither extensive nor inten- 
sive study constitutes the necessary equipment. 
While profound knowledge of the period of 
Reconstruction or the Glacial Epoch may fur- 
nish a special training more useful to teachers 
than ability to locate a thousand cities or to 
describe every skirmish in American history, 
both are equally inadequate when compared 
with the intelligent comprehension of the few 
events sufficiently important to be considered 
essential to all pupils taught in common, and 
familiarity with the illustrative material most 
likely to make them interesting and intelligible 
to children. 
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Before the granting of a renewable or a life 
certificate, this knowledge can be best ensured 
by a suggestive detailing of examination re- 
quirements. After a permanent certificate has 
been secured, academic training more or less 
merges with the work in special method. 

The Value of Cultural Training. 

Since the cultural phase of professional train- 
ing is the cumulative product of years of liberal 
education both formal and incidental, it can 
not be secured through the narrow humanistic 
elément contained in the preparatory school 
curriculum. But it can be sympathetically 
and effectively begun. No one should be 
granted a permanent certificate to teach who is 
not fairly well read—a requirement which does 
not necessarily involve familiarity with the 
facts in an author’s life, the chronological order 
in which his books were written, or still less the 
detailed textual criticism of a few great master- 
pieces, but the individual and non-critical read- 
ing of standard literature, from the time the 
grammar grades of the elementary schools are 
reached, so directed first by the teacher and 
later by the superintendent, as to include what 
is most typical, but otherwise left to individual 
interest stimulated by continual reference to 
scenes and characters most likely to arouse it. 

The necessary conditions to satisfactory after- 
frofessional training of this sort are that it must 
be continual, incidental, unrestricted and ex- 
ceedingly moderate in its demands upon the 

teachers leisure. It should of course incluije 

eriodical literature, and can be vivified and 
interpreted by lecture and drama. A fair mini- 
mum of such incidental work should be made 
possible to the whole body of teachers and there 
positively required. More systematic courses 
should probably be left to individual initiative. 
At least they should not be required, unless 
they can exist in sufficient variety to permit of 
individual selection, and at times when they do 
not conflict in their demands upon the teacher’s 
energy, with systematic study of the work of 

articular grades. General culture although an 
indispensable condition to the highest degree of 
professional efficiency is, as will presently be 
shown, by no means as important a factor as 
training in special method. So far as it involves 
broader knowledge it may be positively detri- 
mental to the specific aims of the elementary or 
secondary school, if its possessor in place of 
using it as a means to the more adequate inter- 
pretation of the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum, learnedly interjects facts that are beyond 
the comprehension of his pupils or that take 
the place of those which are more essential. 
The even less pedagogical attempt to introduce 
the educational method of college and univer- 
sity into elementary and secondary instruction, 
is due to the narrow viewpoint of the specialist 
rather than more liberal education of teachers, 

Value of General Pedagogical Training. 

If teaching is to reach maximum efficiency, 
it must be either directly or indirectly checked 
and directed by general pedagogy. So far as 
the individual teacher is concerned it may be 
imitative or empirical without being inefficient. 
But what is ultimately imitated must not be 
empirical, nor must what is individually em- 
pirical be unchecked by authority. 
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To one ignorant of pedagogy, independent 
work is impossible without loss of efficiency. 
Such ignorance, however, does not involve lack 
of originality. On the contrary, a teaching 
force can originate empirical method that is 
checked by pedagogical authority, and intelli- 
gently adapt the scientific method which 
authority suggests for imitation. This is per- 
haps not far from the actual situation in most 
city systems. Originality, however, is stimu- 
lated by pedagogical training, both through the 
suggestions which spring from a richer mental 
content, and the increased confidence in one’s 
judgment that comes with broader knowledge. 
It consequently follows that a general knowl- 
edge of pedagogy is indispensable to superin- 
tendent and supervisor, as well as to teachers 
who either through isolated location as in a 
district school or from teaching a speciality, 
are largely independent of supervisory author- 
ity. While it is not indispensable to the grade 
teacher in the presence of expert supervision, 
the greater the proportion of pedagogically 
trained teachers present in the corps, the 
greater its independence and originality and 
the closer its approximation to maximum effi- 
ciency. On the other hand the efficiency of 
many high school instructors is seriously im- 
paired through the absurd assumption that 
mastery of the content of a special subject, is 
all that is necessary to its teaching. 

After-training in general pedagogy is a more 
natural sequence of such humanistic education 
as the secondary school affords than of the 
the study of a formal treatise on the theory and 
practice of teaching. Since selection along the 
line of individual interest is not necessary in 
strictly professional subjects, their study, so far 
as it concerns the whole body of teachers can 
be more systematic or at least less incidental 
than work which has general culture for its 
sole end. The limit to systematic courses in 
general pedagogy, as with work looking toward 
general culture, is the point at which they 
begin to conflict with special training. To 
prevent undue demand from being made 
upon the time of the teacher, in years in 
which special method in particular grades is 
receiving emphasis, general pedagogical work 
should be incidental. As compared with work 
that makes solely for general culture, pedagog- 
ical training is relatively more important to the 
teacher. Itself cultural in a high degree, it 
ensures the broader vision along lines which 
will most directly tend to liberalize school 
work, 


The Paramount Importance of Training in 
Special Method. 


The one phase of after-professional training 
which is indispensable to the corps as a whole 
is the special training of the teachers of each 
grade in the method of presenting the work in 
every branch, most economical for the majority 
of the pupils taught. Teachers should be ex- 
perts. Culture will make their work broader. 
Pedagogic training will keep it independent. 
Only continual investigation, experimentation 
and comparison, can ensure its being economi- 
cal. In industrial life economy has been com- 
pelled by competition. Economy in instruc- 
tion will not be fully secured until each 
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community can more or less exactly compare 
the results of its school work with those attained 
elsewhere. Comparative tests both of knowl- 
edge and of discipline as the result of particular 
methods, scientifically applied to thousands of 
school-children and verified by independent 
investigators, are not only necessary to compel 
expert teaching but to make it possible. They 
will add to the existing professional spirit of 
superintendents and teachers the stimulus of 
popular demand. They will give to particular 
methods universal validity as applied to the 
majority of pupils under common instruction. 

Most teachers, whatever their general train- 
ing and their attitude toward it, whether they 
look upon teaching as a profession or as a tem- 
porary means of support, are possessed of the 
most potent form of professional spirit—the 
earnest desire to do effective work. It is the 
absence of special methods universally valid 
that imposes the most serious obstacle to expert 
training, both from the consequent lack of con- 
fidence in new determinations and inevitable 
substitution of individual opinions for scientific 
facts and principles. Since it is in the un- 
economical teaching of details that most time 
is being wasted, the majority of teachers will 
never be experts in the absence of close expert 
supervision that is responsible for the deter- 
mination of the readiest method of teaching 
each detail to the majority of pupils and is able 
to see that it is so taught. 


Necessary Limitations to the Independence of 
the Teacher. 


Against such supervision the Mark-Hopkins- 
on-the end-of-a-log theory of school administra- 
tion registers respectable protest. The indi- 
viduality and independence of the teacher, it 
asserts, should not be crushed out by the cycles 
and epicycles of central administration. Courses 
of study and methods of instruction must not 
be prescriptive. The individual teacher knows 
best what to teach and the mode of teaching 
best adapted to her and her pupils. Her work 
must be unrestricted, and being measured by 
ultimate rather than by immediate results can 
not be fairly estimated through formal tests. 

The first weak point in so plausible a series 
of assumptions lies in the fact that Hopkins is 
not on the log. It is usually occupied by a 
youth who has just gotten on or a teacher who 
rarely stirs far beyond it. There is a limit to the 
supply of Hopkiuses. If all teachers wereideal, 
it would be hard to find enough satisfactory ma- 
terial to keep up the level of the other profes- 
sions. If the minimum of essential facts to be 
required of all pupils taught in common is ‘not 
strictly prescribed, the teacher will inevitably 
attempt to present a mass of non essentials, 
largely to the exclusion of such phases of the 
work as admit of individual selection on the 
ng of pupils and originality of presentation on 

er own. Prescription of such a minimum is 
consequently a necessary condition to the inde- 
pendent selection of material. Beyond this the 
curriculum should be suggestive rather than 
prescriptive, indicating a large amount of illus- 
trative matter, from which the teacher can 
select and to which she may freely add. 

Prescription of special methods of imparting 
this minimum of essential facts to the majority 
of pupils is equally necessary. There is always 
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a readiest way—subjectively the most psychol- 
ogical, externally the most economical, of pre- 
scribing each particular kind of subject matter 
to the majority of individuals taught en masse. 
The more nearly it is approximated and the 
more uniformly it is carried out in the teaching 
of the essential content of the curriculum, the 
greater the opportunity that is afforded for 
originality in the presentation of supplementary 
material and the adaptation of method in indi- 
vidual work. Indeed even within the limits of 
the common minimum, while such prescription 
does not admit of the individual substitution of 
special methods preferred by particular teachers 
but proved relatively ineffective, it must not 
exclude individual experimentation whose re- 
sults are promptly reported to central authority. 
In the absence of methods universally valid, 
every school system should be a pedagogical 
laboratory in which each teacher on the one 
hand is being thoroughly trained in the special 
methods which have proved to be most econom- 
ical, and on the other is contributing what she 
can to their improvement. 


The Most Important Means to Non-Voluntary 
After-Training. 

With the necessity for after-professional 
training demonstrated and the relative value of 
its several phases more or less clearly defined, 
some discussion of the means for carrying it on 
and the responsibility for providing them be- 
comes necessary. The moral responsibility 
rests upon the teachers, it is their duty to equip 
themselves as fully as possible for their work 
The economic responsibility belongs to the 
community. It has the right to exact efficient 
service. The superintendent standing between 
teachers and community shares the respgnsibil- 
ity of each. 

The first means at his command is the teach- 
ers’ examination. While it is primarily a test 
of preparatory training, it can be made an im- 
portant factor in after-professional work. The 
passing of one thoroughly satisfactory, pre- 
liminary test in any academic subject should 
exempt the teacher from further examination. - 
If she is not forced to retain her knowledge 
from continually teaching the subjects in ques- 
tion, she can afford to forget it until it is needed. 
The examination which grants the next higher 
form of certificate, in Pennsylvania the pro- 
fessional, should differ in kind rather than in 
degree, and serve as a stimulas to broader 
knowledge than the preliminary or provisional 
test can fairly exact. The derivation of mathe- 
matical rules, English or general history in so 
far as it affects our own knowledge of the raw 
materials of commerce and of typical industrial 
processes, the etymology of words having sim- 
ple roots, and familiarity with books suitable 
for children, are suggestive of what should be 
required in place of a rehash of more elemen- 
tary matter. Such requirements should be 
specific both in order to prevent waste of time 
in non-essential details and to concentrate 
attention on the knowledge which will throw 
most light upon what is to be taught. A por- 
tion of the questions should always be so framed 
as to call for judgment as well as knowledge. 
For example, it is well for teachers and hence 
for pupils to have to judge that there are six 
days to a week in estimating wages, and that 
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American beef is not shipped to Argentina or 
wheat to Russia. The examination require- 
ments in reading should not only include 
adaquate interpretation as indicated by oral 
expression, but the reading of standard liter- 
ature, including books suitable for children. In 
the provisional examination, this requirement 
must be quantitatively conditioned by the scope 
of the preparatory and the elementary school 
course in the humanities, and the opportunities 
afforded by the school library. The identifica- 
tion of standard writers as novelists, poets, 
historians, etc., the naming of all their works 
known to the applicant and the specifying of 
those that he has read, if it can not be fairly 
amade a factor in determining his fitness to pass, 
may at least be exacted as information that will 
materially influence the superintendent’s judg- 
ment of his general equipment. With the 
‘professional examination which can be more 
definite in its requirements, the cultural phase 
-of after professional training shonld have its 
beginning. The definiteness, however, should 
be quantitative rather than qualitative, specify- 
ing the minimum number of standard books to 
be read but leaving to the teacher freedom of 
selection. When the examination-line has been 
passed, it is largely the reading-course that will 
point the way to culture. Hence, as in the 
examination requirements a definice minimum 
of say three or four books a year from a lengthy 
but varied list planned to be suggestive rather 
than prescriptive is what will be most helpful. 
Although much reading can not be justly re- 
quired, continual reading can be. Experience 
has shown that a minimum so small that no one 
will complain, will stimulate the majority to go 
far beyond what is required. 

While the reading of standard periodicals is 
an almost equally necessary condition to gene- 
ral culture, insistence upon a minimum amount 
of it may be open to question. It should at 
least be encouraged by providing for an annual 
report of periodicals read, and monthly reports 
from the teachers of designated schools, on the 
leading contributions in particular periodicals, 
including educational journals. Every board 
of education should make annual appropriation 
for their purchase of standard books and periodi- 
cals for the use of teachers. If shelf-space and 
a reading table are assigned to teachers in the 
public library, and, as should always be the 
case, free membership accorded them, the 
money appropriated by the board can be largely 
expended for professional literature. 

Occasional lectures given by men of the high- 
est repute on cultural topics should be provided 
for teachers’ meetings, while every such lecture 
given in the community ought by special ar- 
rangement to be open to teachers free of charge. 
There is here a broad field for the co operation 
of library associations, women’s clubs, etc. 
Such co-operation the community owes not to 
the teachers but to itself. 

The Teachers’ Meetings. 


The various forms of teachers’ meetings have 
been so fully discussed in recent papers read 
before this body, that it is only necessary to 
touch upon them in the most general way. If 
general meetings are largely devoted to bring- 
ing the teachers in touch with the men and the 
women who stand for some definite educational 
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movement, they result in training that is at the 
same time cultural and pedagogical. With 
occasional exceptions, where fundamental prob- 
lems in instruction are brought to the attention 
of the corps as a whole, talks given by experts 
in special methods should be confined to meet- 
ings of the teachers of single grades or of certain 
grades combined. They should usually be fol- 
lowed by informal conferences in which super- 
intendent or supervisor informally discusses 
with small groups of teachers the bearing of 
any new thoughts that have been advanced 
upon local problems. In years when the work 
in special method is light, more or less systema- 
tic courses in pedagogy may be profitably pur- 
sued. While subdivision into sections with the 
consequent multiplication of instructors, is, as 
has been pointed out, unnecessary on the ground 
of interest alone, with a large body of teachers, 
it is desirable in order to secure small enough 
groups to ensure informal discussion. This is 
equally true in the case of grade meetings for 
the discussion of special methods. A satisfactory 
plan is to hold grade conferences at fixed inter- 
vals, each teacher of the grade unless specially 
summoned by the supervisor, being required to 
attend the one meeting out of every three or 
four which happens to hit the time when she 
feels the need of help or finds attendance most 
convenient. Such an informal conference for 
each grade once a month, occasionally replaced 
by a full grade meeting, will together with a 
general monthly meeting and the annual insti- 
tute, especially if it is held on consecutive days, 
give any one superintendent or supervisor all 
the teachers’ meetings he can handle. Even 
where the superintendent can avail himself of 
the services of supervisors or special lecturers, 
if each phase of after-school training is to utilize 
the teachers’ meeting without undue demands 
being made on the leisure of the teacher, it is 
plain that some one line of work must be em- 
phasized each year and the others subordinated 
to it. Rotation in mental crops will be none 
the less profitable because it is economically 
necessary. 
Visits by Teachers to Other Schools. 


Another important means of after-school 
training is proper provision for teachers visiting 
schools of the same grade which they teach, 
without loss of pay. Every teacher should be 
required to spend from one to two days each 
year in critical’ observation of schools in her 
own city. She should be encouraged to take 
an additional day or so to visit schools in neigh- 
boring localities, as well as to attend educational 
conventions. The main obstacle in the way of 
systematic inter-visitation is the difficulty ex- 
perienced in providing competent substitutes 
and the expense involved in their continual 
employment. Either horn of the dilemma can 
beavoided. The utilization of the practice-work 
of student-teachers—one day of observation 
with the regular teacher present, the next of 
practice while she visits, very appreciably les- 
sens the expense. The employment of a 
limited number of expert teachers in substitute 
work, as practiced by Supt. Carr in Anderson- 
ville and recently recommended by Principal 
Willard of the Girls’ Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, makes the substitute an important means 
to expert training. In this case, the expert, 
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when it is advisable, can do model work for 
the regular teacher on the day following that 
on which she serves as substitute. In this con- 
nection, be it remarked, that every Board of 
Education in cities having a population of 
10,000 or more should be compelled by law, 
and in the absence of legal provision, advised 
by the Department of Public Instruction, to 
require the attendance of its superintendent and 
to pay his necessary expenses at each annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association. A 
similar provision should be made for the attend- 
ance of every city, township and borough 
superintendent at the meetings of this Depart- 
ment of the State Educational Association. 
The superintendent can not always afford to 
go. No community can afford to have him 
stay away. 
The Necessity for Close Expert Grade 
Supervision. 


Since special training in the work of a par- 
ticular grade is the most important phase of 
after-professional training, no means to such 
training can be as effective as the close, expert 
supervision of the work of a single grade. 
Close supervision requires the spending of all of 
the time of one individual during school hours 
in the actual supervision of from twenty four 
to twenty-five teachers. An aggregate of six 
entire school days a year spent with each one 
of thirty teachers, means the observation and 
model teaching for an entire recitation period 
of every subject taught by each teacher, but 
six times during the course of a year. Ofcourse, 
three or four times the average amount of 
visitation should be given to work that most 
needs assistance, and correspondingly less at- 
tention to that which is progressing satisfactor- 
ily. Often, too, the character of the recitation 
is such that as much can be learned in a five or 
ten minute visit and as much help afforded, as 
in a full period. The resulting multiplication 
of visits makes the number of times each phase 
of every teacher’s work will be supervised each 
year range from four or five, to eighteen or 
twenty minutes. While this minimum is an arbi- 
trary one, less frequent supervision could not be 
called close. L2apert supervision means super- 
vision by experts, familiar with each detail of 
grade work, in touch with the most economical 
methods of instruction, and possessing the per- 
sonal qualities necessary to the successful train- 
ing of teachers. Grade supervision is the super- 
vision by oneindividual ofasingle grade in whole 
or in part or at most of two grades. In cities 
where the number of teachers is below one hun- 
dred and twenty-five or thirty, grade supervision 
is impracticable. Where the number of teachers 
runs above twelve or fifteen to a grade, it is the 
most economical form of supervision possible. 
It admits of a far higher degree of specializa- 
tion than does the supervising principalship, 
without involving the loss of a sense of propor- 
tion and the isolation of subjects, which usually 
result from the exclusive employment of special 
teachers. It affords the opportunity of compar- 
ing the corresponding grade of work in many 
schools, denied to the supervising-principal, to 
whom weak teaching seems less glaring through 
the absence of contrast. Since, when the 
principal does no teaching, there is an inevita- 
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ble tendency on the part of busy teachers to 
depend upon him for the maintainance of dis- 
cipline, he is likely to use much of the time 
that should be devoted to supervision in settling 
petty cases that should be left to the teachers 
themselves. The fact that he isa disciplinarian 
as well as a supervisor, complicates his relations 
to the teachers and tends both to prejudice his 
judgment, of their work, and to affect their 
attitude toward him. Where the relationship 
is more or less intimate, as is especially likely 
to be the case where both principal and teach- 
ers are women, it is more difficult for the prin- 
cipal to reach impartial judgment and for her 
assistants to look upon directions in any other 
light than as suggestions. This latter attitude 
is often strengthened by the more or less con- 
scious feeling that the teacher who spends all 
of her time in the work of one grade knows 
more about it than the principal who divides a 
fraction of her time among eight. 

For the same reason that the Greeks evolved 
the pedagogue, and that the Jesuits had all 
their corporal punishment administered by a 
brother who did not teach, the supervisor should 
have nothing whatever to do with school dis- 
cipline, the general control of teachers, or the 
testing of school work. The principal must be 
ultimately responsible for the discipline of his 
building. Tests should be given by an inde- 
pendent official as recommended by Dr. Rice. 

As compared with the assignment of special 
teachers to supervise particular subjects, grade- 
supervision still offers other advantages. When 
each teacher is subject to the direction of super- 
visors of writing, music, and drawing, and in 
some localities, of specialists in physical culture 
and manual training, she is not only over- 
supervised, but uneconomically supervised. 

The supervisor of one subject in all grades 
has nothing in common with the specialist 
in charge of another subject. Conferences 
between them can not result in improvements 
in the details of grade work. The substitution 
of grade specialists avoids unnecessary conflic- 
tion of authority, ensures unity and correlation 
in instruction, and above all concentrates re- 
sponsibility for the work of each grade in one 
individual. Continually conferring with each 
other on the work in every subject in the school 
curriculum, and so familiar with the results 
that are being attained in every grade, they 
constitute the most economical means to train- 
ing in special method. In the smaller commu- 
nities and in ungraded schools, yrade supervi- 
sion isimpracticable. Close, expert supervision, 
however, is universally possible, and will be 
universally instituted, as soon as its economy 
is demonstrated by trustworty comparison of 
the work of one community with that of another. 
The American people is not penurious. It will 
provide the necessary revenue for every phase 
of the after-training of teachers, as soon as it is 
convinced that after-professional training is a 
necessary condition to economical instruction. 


Supt. Gibson, Butler: I shall limit the 
discussion of this subject to the problem 
as it presents itself to us in our local 
schools. As we are a small district near 
large Pittsburg, we face annuallya dep- 
letion of about 20 per cent. of our teach- 
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ing force. Our sources of teaching mat- 
erial are therefore limited to three: high 
school graduates who have received some 
training while substituting for regular 
teachers, normal school graduates, and 
girls from the country schools. What do 
they know? Our high school graduates 
have had a year’s training as substitutes. 
The normal school graduates have had 
about six weeks’ experience in the school 
room. The country school teachers have 
taught long enough to have contracted 
bad methods of teaching. There are 
three stages in the development in the 
life of the teacher; 1. Chaos. Ideas are 
not correlated. Facts are isolated. 2. 
Age of the Machine. The teacher sees 
that there are laws governing mental de- 
velopment and perfects her methods. 3. 
Age of Spirit. The machine is there in 
its perfections, but below the surface and 
covered by the spirit. Every teacher 
must go through these three stages of de- 
velopment. The first thing that the 
teacher must learn is the machinery of 
the school. She must learn to definitely 
plan her work. We divide our nine 
month’s course into two parts. The 
dates for accomplishing definite amounts 
of work are laid down in advance. This 
must be divided in‘o day’s work so that 
the teacher knows just what to do every 
day. There must follow on this, definite 
supervision to see that these plans are 
carried out. We have the supervising 
principal look ever the daily plans of each 
teacher and see if these plans are carried 
out. He also teaches various subjects in 
order to instruct the teacher in proper 
methods. The superintendent holds gen- 
eral teachers’ meetings and grade meet- 
ings. He visits the different teachers’ 
rooms, observes the weaknesses of teach- 
ers and tells both the teacher and the 
principal. Teachers are sent to visit the 
schools of other teachers who are strong 
along the lines of their own weakness. 
As totesting. Itdoes not matter about 
theory, it is the final test that demon- 
strates what tie teacher’s work has been. 
It is difficult to test the spiritual side of 
teaching, but the teacher must know how 
her work is compared to the work of 
other teachers. So we test monthly in 
the seven grades. The questions are 
prepared by the principals and superin- 
tendent, They take a different subject 
each month. The questions are sent out 
from the office and are given out to 
several teachers for correction. In order 
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to get uniformity in marking, one teacher 
has all the papers in a given subject. 
The list of per cents. is sent to the super- 
intendent and copies are hung up in all 
the buildings, showing the relative stand- 
ing of all the pupils examined. This 
system is continued during the first four 
months. As soon as the results of these 
tests are collected the superintendent 
knows where the weaknesses are and at 
once puts on the pressure where it is 
needed. At the end of the first half year 
these precentages with other outside con- 
siderations are the basis of promotion. 
A tabulated list of promotions is pub- 
lished. All teachers see the necessity for 
careful planning, and have seen standards 
of good work and their own standing. 
If that were continued throughout the 
year the spirit would be crushed. But 
during the second half of the year we put 
the emphasis on the spirit. We now 
suggest to the teachers courses of reading 
that will give them broader views of the 
subjects they teach, and these sugges- 
tions are carried out. 
Supt. Lose read the following paper : 


Mr. Chairman: Knowing that the discussion 
of this question by the gentlemen who preceded 
me would be very complete and feeling that we 
were likely to agree beforehand on nearly all of 
the main points I have confined my part of the 
discussion to a single point and to save three or 
four paragraphs. 

The training that the inexperienced teacher 
receives might roughly be classified as that 
which she receives inside the school-room and 
that which she receives out of it; and the only 
chance of a difference of opinion among us, it 
appears to me, will arise when we attempt to 
determine the comparative value of these two 
kinds of training. 

Setting aside the matter of experience gained 
in the school-room, and which cannot be con- 
sidered here because the training under discus 
sion is that provided by the supervising officers 
of the school, I am inclined to think that the 
training received by the teacher inside the school 
room is necessarily limited to an exhibition of 
methods and devices by the supervisor together 
with some criticism and a few suggestions. 
Little evidence is needed to show that such 
training is bound to be superficial and of small 
permanent value iu the making of the teacher. 
Methods and devices of themselves are not very 
important items in the training of a teacher 
and when these have been merely copied 
from a supervisor they may even be an obstacle 
in the way of proper development. Doctor 
Emerson E. White said a good many years 
ago: ‘* Not every Hebrew warrior could fight in 
the armor of Saul. The plans and methods 
which a teacher successfully uses must be his 
own. They must be adapted to his individual 
characteristics and powers.’’ A supervisor who 
conducts a recitation for a teacher may do 
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much to benefit the class or the school and 
something toward relieving the monotony of 
his own every-day work of supervision, but 
surely he cannot expect by such methods to do 
much towards strengthening the teacher. The 
conditions are so unnatural that what is done 
by the supervisor cannot, even if desirable, be 
repeated by the teacher. It is probable that I 
should modify this by saying that when a 
supervisor teaches a class and is then willing to 
discuss frankly with the teacher his (the super- 
visor’s) own short earnings as well as his good 
poiuts in the selection of material and methods 
of presenting it, such a recitation might be made 
of some considerable value to the youug 
teacher. The supervisor secures order, com- 
mands attention and arouses interest by the 
authority of his office and the novelty of the 
situation ; the teacher by strong and continued 
efforts. Again methods and devices to be 
successful must be based on the great underly- 
ing principles of pedagogy. A school room 
visit affords little opportunity for a complete 
discussion of these principles or a satisfactory 
exhibition of their application. Concerning 
criticism and suggestions offered by the super- 
visor in the presence of the school, we will all 
agree, that unless most carefully given they 
result in the discouragement of the teacher and 
the loss of the confidence of the school. In 
spite of the fact that under this plan superin- 
tendents may be likely to fall into the habit of 
passing through school rooms and resting satis- 
fied when things look right and that the critical 
observation of the teacher’s methods by the 
superintendent that will enable him to discuss 
with her later concrete examples of good and 
poor work in her room is not so common as it 
should be, I am still inclined to think most 
criticism of the teacher’s work can better be 
made some days after the visit and some place 
where the teacher may take part in the discus- 
sion. I take it that the supervisor's visit to the 
schools are for two purposes: to acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the conditions of the school 
and the work of the teacher in order that he 
may plan intelligently for the improvement, 
and to encourage the teacher by his presence 
that he is interested in what she is doing. This 
view of the supervisor’s work in the school 
room is intended in no way to underestimate 
the value of his drills, criticism, suggestions, 
tests, etc., but is intended to show that such 
work while resulting in good for the school and 
information for the supervisor does little or 
nothing for the teacher. 

On the other hand, the training that may be 
furnished the teacher outside of the school 
room through well directed professional read- 
ing and study and through properly conducted 
training classes and educational meetings can 
be, and generally is, a training in the underly- 
ing principles of teaching. Under such train- 
ing the teacher grows strong, broad, confident, 
and independent. She does not correct one 
mistake simply to fall into another but gradu- 
ally develops a method free from mistakes and 
efficient to secure the best results. Her ideals 
are raised, her standard improved and her in- 
tellectual horizon widened. As the skillful 


teacher of English examines her pupils’ exer- 
cises not to correct each mistake but rather to 
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learn the common errors so that she may direct 
her teaching toward their correction, or as the 
experienced teacher in penmanship gives her 
drills for movement, position, etc., at one time 
and her writing exercise at another, or as the 
capable teacher of reading provides against 
endless correction in the reading recitation and 
the consequent interruption of the thought by 
practice before hand on the difficulties of the 
lesson; so the competent supervisor guards 
against the careless correction of the teachers’ 
work that results in discouragement without 
any return in improvement by looking for the 
mistakes in the school room and correcting 
them outside the school-room by such a discus- 
sion of principies as will tend to make these 
mistakes impossible, Private talks, reading 
and lecture courses, training classes and classes 
for private study, round table conferences, 
grade meetings and institutes are provided and 
so planned as to reach and strengthen every 
teacher and especially the inexperienced teacher 
who needs help along so many lines. 

It is because he understands so thoroughly 
the function of each kind of educational meet- 
ing of the lecture and reading courses, and of 
the conference of various kinds in the training 
of his teachers that the-superintendent has so 
little sympathy with the loosely planned or the 
badly executed work of this kind. He believes 
that the educational meeting is largely for in- 
struction and that the character of work done 
in it should be strictly professional. He knows 
through his visits to the schools what subjects 
need better teaching, what methods must be 
improved and what places want strengthening 
and he proceeds to plan a meeting ora series of 
meetings in which the work done will go 
directly to the spot needing it. He has diag- 
nosed the case and he applies the remedy and 
if his remedy is not sugar coated, it surely is 
less nauseous than when applied within the 
school-room in the form of criticism or dog- 
matic dictation. His lecture and reading 
courses, his teachers’ conferences and all other 
factors which enter into the training of his 
teachers are planned with the same care and 
with the same end in view, viz. the professional 
training of his teachers and particularly the 
professional training of the inexperienced 
teachers. 

In the little that I have said, I hope that I 
not have created the impression that I believe 
that superintendents or supervisors should lack 
standards of work in the schools or decision in 
requiring that these standards be closely ap- 
proximated by the teachers. My only point 
is that the young teacher will receive a broader 
and a better training and grow more rapidly 
into an efficient teacher where help is given as 
far as possible in an impersonal way and tbrough 
agencies outside of the school-room than when 
supervisors stand over them directing all their 
movements and checking all independence and 
originality of action. 

Supt. Buehrle: What can we do to pro- 
mote the education of teachers in addition 
to grade meetings, normal schools, etc.? 
Lancaster has a few teachers who go to 
outsideinstitutions. I would like to hear 
what others do. 
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Supt. Morrow : I think that Supt. Lose 
hit the nail on the head when he said 
that if the multiplication of special 
teachers continue we will soon have no 
place for the reguiar teacher in the 
schools. In my city we have a manual 
training supervisor, a supervisor of music, 
drawing, etc. Every day I get circulars 
suggesting the introduction of new sub- 
jects. It seems that this is an age of in- 
novations. There is a class of people all 
over the country who have nothing to do 
at home, who attach themselves to clubs, 
and finding the lines of the public schools 
the easiest to break into, they break in 
there. In my town my teachers are per- 
plexed with innovations and it is hard to 
train young teachers to fall in with non- 
essential things. I think that ninety per 
cent. of the success of the schools rests 
with the teacher. If a teacher has good 
health and good common sense, don’t 
supervise her to death. At the start I 
did, but I have given it up. A teacher 
who does not possess the necessary qual- 
ifications ought to got married. 

Supt. Richey: We all think that good 
teachers ought to be let alone. The 
problem is to care for the inefficient 
teacher. What Supt. Gibson has said is 
the best I have heard on this subject. A 
new teacher may flounder around with- 
out supervision and still turn out a good 
teacher. But it has been truly said that 
the schools have improved just as super- 
vision hasimproved. Talk of a machine 
as you will, the machine saves the ener- 
gies of the inefficient teacher. If we all 
could select our teachers we would not 
need to think about this subject, but if 
you get twenty-five new teachers every 
year out of 168 the training of these 
twenty-five is a serious problem. I can 
not understand the wisdom of letting 
teachers alone. How many teachers 
have we who could stand this letting 
alone? As soon as the teacher has com- 
mand of himself, then he may be let alone 
with safety, but not before. 

Supt. Andrews: As Pittsburgh has 
been referred to, I might say that it is not 
money alone that brings your teachers to 
us. It is also the pleasure of getting into 
a place where there are good live teach- 
ers. We have special teachers in Pitts- 
burgh, and I am glad that we have. The 
subjects that they teach are then not 
taught superficially. Pupils who go into 
the domestic department would not get 
good results without a special teacher. 
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Pittsburgh does not have first-class teach- 
ers alone, but it is our business to make 
good teachers out of poor ones. We en- 
courage the teachers to go to summer 
schools. Last summer there were 100 
who attended these schools. We have 
also established a course of reading for 
them. We appoint a committee of five 
from our institute to select a course of 
reading that teachers need. The subjects 
and books are well chosen. Then read- 
ing circles are established. Our princi- 
pals take charge of these, which meet 
weekly to discuss what they have read. 
There are forty-one of thesein Pittsburgh. 
Reports of their work are sent to the sup- 
erintendent. We have also established a 
B Class of teachers who are tested in 
psychology, and a committee visits their 
schools, and if their work is satisfactory 
they are given $100 more per year. We 
also have grade meetings where experi- 
ences are discussed. They are a means 
of encouragement and help to young 
teachers. 

Supt. Smith, Meadville: I believe thata 
superintendent’s successin training young 
teachers depends in large measure upon 
the way he goes about it. The superin- 
tendent may visit a timid young girl 
who might develop into a strong teacher, 
and by his manner crush out the teach- 
ing spirit. Where sympathy is shown 
and suggestions are offered there will be 
more rapid improvement. In Meadville 
we have some good teachers; some of 
them began in the chaotic state, and 
have developed into fine teachers, and 
were saved to the profession by giving 
them a chance to get on their feet. We 
have a system whereby no one ever gets a 
permanent position as teacher except after 
one, and generally two years’ trial as 
helper. This gives us the opportunity to 
point out weak places and gives them 
definite notions of school work. For 
meetings we divide our teachers into 
classes: 1. Inexperienced teachers who 
meet every two weeks and discuss topics 
suited to their development. 2. Experi- 
enced teachers who do not meet so often. 
With reference to special teachers I ques- 
tion the value of having too many. I 
question the value of adhering to the de- 
partmental plan too strictly even in the 
high school. In our high school the 
pupils have but one teacher the first year, 
and the second year two teachers. By this 
plan we get satisfactory results without 
sacrificing the pupils. 
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Principal Noss: This subject touches 
my work. There is only one solution of 
the problem of getting good teachers— 
the Normal School. It it is not solved 
that way it never will be solved. Waste 
is fearful in the schools because teachers 
are not better prepared. The time is 
coming when we wiil think it monstrous 
to put an unprepared teacher into the 
schools. There ought not to be a reason- 
able doubt as to the success of a teacher 
when he is given a school. There ought 
to be some guarantee that he will suc- 


ceed. That will come only through the 
the regularly constituted channels. We 
need higher ideals of school work. It is 


artistic, technical. That settled, there 
should be effective coOperation between 
the different branches of our system. 
Our normal schools are to-day doing much 
high school work. That ought not to 
be. The normal schools ought to be full 
of mature, professional students. No 
academic work ought to bedone. Elimi- 
nate from the normal schools all the high 
school work that they are doing, and 
fill them with mature students, require 
that no poor teachers be graduated, and 
in five years there will be a transforma- 
tion in the teaching force of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Supt. McGinnes, of Steelton, read the 
following paper on the subject 


HOW CAN HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATIONS BE MADE MORE OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE ? 


Our higher institutions of learning are 
supplemented by a force that is being 
recognized and felt more and more as the 
years go by. It is the assistance that they 
receive through the channel of well organ- 
ized Alumni Associations. In this age of 
educational progress the far sighted man- 
agers of our normal schools, our colleges 
and our universities can not reckon without 
their Alumni, nor would they be willing to 
do so if they could. 

What is true of these institutions has or at 
least should have its application in the realm 
of secondary education. As yet, most high 
schools have not become historic. In many 
instances, they are a product of recent 
growth and consequently the members of 
their Alumni Associations are not char- 
acterized by great numbers nor have they 
the maturity and experience that come with 
age. There are exceptions to this rule how- 
ever for we have some schools in the state 
that number their graduates by the hun- 
dreds and even by the thousands. Not 
many years elapse from the time that the 
first class graduates from a high school till 
somewhere there originates a natural im- 
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pulse to organize an Alumni Association. 
An appeal is made to the various classes to 
join in the worthy movement, and a meet- 
ing is called. Theclasses respond and an 
organization is effected. 

A sober second thought can not help but 
lead to the conclusion that these Associa- 
tions are not utilized to the extent that they 
should be as an educational force. The very. 
fact that their membership is confined exclu- 
sively to the finished product of the public 
schools should be evidence that they possess 
possibilities for good far beyond what have 
been realized thus far. If there is one class 
of our citizens more than another that 
should have a knowledge of the schools, 
their virtues, their limitations and their 
necessities, it is the graduates of our high 
schools. Particularly is this true of those 
graduates who have gone out into the active 
experiences of life. Then, too, if there is 
one individual more than another that 
should be a sympathetic, loyal supporter of 
the great rary of popular education, it 
is the individual who has enjoyed all the 
advantages afforded by a generous applica- 
tion of that principle. 

This brief paper does not mean to conve 
the impression that the numerous hig 
school Alumni Associations in the land are 
failing in their efforts to strengthen and 
support the schools, for it is evident that in 
many instances much good is being accom- 
plished by and through them. Our only 
contention is that as a rule they do not 
measure up to their opportunities and their 
possibilities. 

Those who are familiar with the results 
of the efforts of these societies can bear 
testimony to the fact that they do exert a 
wholesome educational influence by virtue 
of the very fact of their existence, In the 
first place they afford a channel for a legiti- 
mate advertising of the schools in the com- 
munity. The notices and accounts of their 
social and other functions, from time to 
time, come to the attention of the people 
and for the time being at least, the pnblic 
mind is diverted to the schools. This in 
itself is a gain. 

Then, too, they aid in popularizing the 
school, particularly in the eyes of youth. 
Many undergraduates and even pupils in 
the grades look forward with eager and 
pleasant anticipation to the time when their 
names shall be enrolled as members of the 
Alumni Association of the high school. 
The tot of but eight years, in the second 


‘grade, who enthusiastically stated that some 


day she would join the ‘‘Aluminum So- 
ciety,’’ expressed at least the spirit of many 
an ambitious boy or girl. Unconsciously 
these organizations are helping to create 
wholesome ideals for others. 

Another way in which they serve a bene- 
ficial purpose must not be overlooked. It is 


in this that they aid in keeping alive an in- 
terest in the schools on the part of the mem- 
The re- 


bership. Time deadens interest. 
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mote in time and space is more or less 
vague. Genuine iterest usually demands 
something of the eve and the zow. The 
present must be linked to the past. Thisis 
one of the functions of an Alumni Associa- 
tion. The pleasant re-unions with their 
social reminiscences and their flood of recol- 
lections, held in the midst of some of the 
associations of the past, modified by the en- 
vironment of the present, serve as a golden 
link between the happy school time of 
memory and the active school life of to-day. 
Such experiences as these, 4 they may 
occur but seldom, can not help but keep 
alive the spark of interest that slumbers in 
the bosom of every high school graduate. 

In addition to the wholesome educational 
influences that these associations exert by 
virtue of the fact of their existence, there 
are not a few commendable examples of 
those that accomplish much good beyond 
this by their active, aggressive, intelligent 
work in behalf of the schools. To those 
who are alert and resourceful, the avenues 
through which such energy can be exerted 
are open in various directions. Local con- 
ditions and needs must govern motives and 
efforts. In the first place the members who 
are charged with the responsibility of shap- 
ing the policy of the organization must 
never lose sight of the double function of 
such an organization. A high school 
Alumni Association is for the purpose of 
promoting union and sociability among its 
members. More than that, it is for the pur- 

se of advancing by proper methods the 

nterests of the public schools. Frequently, 

however, the second motive is quite over- 
looked and apparently ignored and the sole 
purpose seems to be the perpetuation of 
social union. 

While it must be admitted that the social 
element is an important one, perhaps the 
more important one of the two, it can not be 
denied that an association misses a splendid 
opportunity when it fails to lend the force 
of its energy to the great cause that gave 
birth to its existence. 

That both these elements may receive the 
attention that they should, it is important 
that the older graduates as well as those of 
more recent years, take an active interest in 
the success of the association. If the 
management is in the hands of the younger 
members exclusively, the social phase is 
likely to crowd out all other activities. As 
a rule, a child at six, does not have the 
same appreciation of its mother that it will 
have when it reaches the age of twenty-one. 
On the same principle a high school gradu- 
ate of eighteen, can have scarcely the same 
appreciation of its Alma Mater as has the 
more mature graduate of former years. 
Wise management, therefore, points to a 
judicious mingling of the experience of age 
with the enthusiasm of youth. 

One of the methods by which associations 
can meet the demands of their second func- 
tion, in a measure at least, is by keeping in 
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constant touch with the other educational 
forces. Schools that are keeping step with 
the progress of the age are improving from 
year to year. That this improvement may 
be what it should be, unity of action is 
necessary on the part of all concerned. 
There can be but little interest and no 
intelligent action where there is not a 
knowledge of conditions; therefore those 
connected with the management of these 
associations somehow should come into 
sympathetic relations with the spirit and the 
management of the schools. They should 
have a reasonably clear and definite concep- 
tion of the purpose of the school in its efforts 
to meet the demands of our present civiliza- 
tion, and, furthermore, they should exercise 
discrimination in selecting lines of effort 
that are likely to prove most helpful to the 
schools. 

In the next place an Alumni Association 
can be made a potent factor in fostering 
healthy educational sentiment in the com- 
munity. While, generally speaking, schools 
are popular, good schools are not always in 
public favor, especially since they require 
an expenditure of brains and money to 
secure them. The principle of the extreme 
of local controi which prevails in our State 
makes it incumbent upon those who direct 
the educational forces to see to it that the 

eople appreciate and support the schools. 

his spirit can not be created and fostered 
once for all. It demands eternal vigilance 
and constant effort on the part of every loyal 
devotee of popular education. That there is 
an open field for effort along these lines 
goes without saying, and no educational 
rally or popular meeting held for the pur- 
. ot toning up school sentiment should 

e permitted to go by without having felt 
something of the stimulating force of the 
High School Alumni Association. 

Another way in which high school grad- 
uates can be helpful to the cause is by dis- 
playing loyalty to the school itself and to 
the Alumni Association which represents 
the school. Whilethis pertains to all grad- 
uates it applies with peculiar force to two 
classes, namely, those who continue their 
education in higher institutions of learning 
and those who become teachers in the 
school. The college-bred man who has re- 


‘ceived his preparatory training in the public 


schools, lacks something very vital in his 
education, if he forgets or ignores the in- 
fluences that made his educational career 
_— It is for him to remember that 

is development has been for a broader ser- 
vice and for a more intelligent leadership, 
and therefore his first Alma Mater is entitled 
to at least a portion of his powers in both 
these directions. At the holiday season, 
how stimulating, how encouraging to prin- 
cipal and faculty to welcome back to the 
old assembly hall to sing the same old 
Christmas songs, the students of former 
days who are still continuing their prepar- 
ation for life and for usefulness. Even more 
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encouraging is the knowledge, that, when 
this preparation has been made, these same 
students, representatives of the cultured 
manhood and womanhood of the commun- 
ity, are standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the great forces that make for education 
and righteousness. 

Then too, the teaching force in every city 
and borough has a fair representation of 
graduates from the local high school. 
Can there be any question as to where these 
teachers should stand with reference to that 
high school? Is there a better term than 
loyalty to express what their attitude should 
be? Their knowledge of the schools and 
their interest in them coupled with the 
anticipative relation that their pupils sus- 
tain to the high school certainly should 
qualify them to do more intelligent and 
effective work than any other class of grad- 
uates. From an educational standpoint 
there are instances in which such teachers, 
leaving out what they do in their class 
rooms do their best work in the high school 
Alumni Association. 

While there are other methods of activity 
that suggest themselves there remains one 
that must not be omitted. It is that by 
which the energy of the Association mani- 
fests itself in some definite, tangible form 
either in offering incentives to students or 
in procuring material equipment. The 
former may take shape in offering college 
scholarships and prizes for oratory, literary 
effort, industrial skill, etc. Along the line 
of special equipment, the following are 
legitimate: The planting of trees and alumni 
parks, donations to gymnasium outfits, to 
libraries, to laboratories and gifts of stat- 
uary, paintings, etc. While it may be 
argued that these equipments should be 
secured through the regularly organized 
channels for the direct management of the 
schools, the fact remains that there will 
continue to be opportunities for Alumni 
Associations to display their tastes and ex- 
ercise their energies in these directions for 
many a day in the future. Then, too, it is 
well to remember that such donations have 
a two-fold value in that they represent in- 
trinsic worth and what is more they repre- 
sent human interest. 

In conclusion, that there is an educational 
force in our high school Alumni Associa- 
tions that has not been utilized to its fullest 
extent, scarcely admits of doubt. That it 
may be utilized to a greater degree in the 
future will not depend upon any attempt at 
the exercise of authority on the part of 
those whose duty it is to manage the 
schools. There was a day when each in- 
dividual member of these organizations was 
under authority and consequently subject 
to direction. Not so now. If the indi- 
vidual and the organization are to be 
reached for the best good of the schools it 
must be through the channels of friendly 
tecognition, intelligent suggestion and 
earnest solicitation. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 





FTER listening to several selections 
by the High School Orchestra, a 
chorus by anumber of girls from the 
Emerson school, and two solos by Miss 
Edith McKay and Mr. Lemuel Wingert, 
it was announced that Dr. Lindsey could 
not be present, and the presentation of 
the child-labor problem would accord- 
ingly be omitted. Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh 
was then introduced and delivered the 
following address on 


THE TEACHER IN A REPUBLIC. 


The most precious asset of a republic is 
life, and the’ greatest hero in a republic is 
he who enriches its life whether by length- 
ening the term of life lived in the republic 
or by rendering it more effective. There 
are five groups of persons in our social body 
who are charged with this office. They are 
different from the rest of society in that they 
do not sell their labor at the market price. 
They are first, the doctor, whose business it 
is to keep the republic in health; second, 
the lawyer, whose business it is to defend 
the citizens of the republic from injustice; 
third, the soldier, whose business it is to de- 
fend the republic; fourth, the merchant, 
whose business it is to feed the republic; 
and fifth, the teacher (including the 
preacher), whose business it is to instruct 
the republic. These five classes by reason 
of their duties have warrant to live in the 
republic and the solemn obligation to die 
for the republic. The doctor must die 
rather than desert his patients in time of 
plague; the lawyer must die rather than 
allow injustice to be done; the merchant 
must die rather than feed the republic with 
impure food; the teacher must die rather 
than teach untruth and so jeopardize the 
high issues of life in the republic. The 
teacher has a peculiar relation to this propo- 
sition. Recently I was present at a gather- 
ing of men, great lawyers, officers of the 
army, prominent doctors and merchants. 
When called on to speak I said that I was 
not a great general, a great lawyer, a great 
merchant nor a great doctor, but a school 
teacher whose royal privilege it was to 
make all of these other fellows. 

The doctor has not completed his task for 
the republic. He lives to-day facing facts 
appalling in their significance. So that 
when the finger of criticism is pointed at 
the teacher he may well reply that he serves 
the republic as adequately as the others by 
whose side he toils for the State. Look at 
the facts. Of every 1000 people that die in 
this repulic, 119 die of nervous diseases in- 
cluding insanity, which is most common in 
Vermont, and least common in Texas. 
Pennsylvania ranks 21. There are twenty 
crazier states than ours. But nervous dis- 
eases are for the most part preventable. 
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102 persons out of every thousand that die, 
die of pneumonia, a wholly preventable dis- 
ease. And 98 of every 1000 die of consump- 
tion, a wholly preventable disease. 76 of 
every 1000 die of some disease of the circu- 
latory apparatus. And the doctor has these 
problems to face with this significance to 
the teacher—that he must help the doctor 
in the dissemination of right notions of the 
prevention of these diseases. Here are some 
strange facts. In June we lose 67 of every 
1900; in July, 79%; in August, 83; in Sep- 
tember, 77; in October, 75; in November, 
69%; in December, 77; in January, 87; in 
February, 87; in March, 10334; in April, 1or; 
in May, 96. If you look closely you will 
find that certain months are favorable to 
life and others are unfavorable. In Febru- 
ary, March and April the death-rate reaches 
the maximum. And yet that is the period 
when we expect the best results from the 
children in theschools. That is the time of 
high tension and most earnest efforts. Far 
from me be it to lay this high death rate to 
the teacher’s door, but when death is reap- 
ing his largest harvest, it is not then time to 
force to the maximum the intellectual activi- 
ties of the child, and neglect his health. 
The wise teacher remembers this in the ad- 
justment of the year’s duties. 

Now it is the business of the doctor, aided 
by the teacher and the home, to reduce the 
prevalence of disease, for the Republic is 
calling for life, and the hero is he who adds 
to the life of the State. De Leon is remem- 
bered not because he was the first governor 
of Porto Rico, but because he searched the 
wilderness for a fountain of immortal youth. 
He did not find it, of course, but he was a 
hero. The nearest approach to immortal 
youth is found in my friend Harry Houck! 

But the teacher has an obligation to the 
Republic just as high and vital as that of 
the doctor, lawyer, merchant or other per- 
son who serves in high places. The busi- 
ness of the teacher is to instruct the children 
of the Republic, to equip men and women 
not only to serve the Republic, but to adorn 
it with their lives. It is said of Pericles 
that his largest service to the state was the 
adornment of Athens by men who loved the 
state, and to whom the integrity of the 
state might be instrusted. It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to put truth into the 
hearts of the children of the Republic, that 
they may not only serve her, but be an 
honor to her. The teacher had better die 
than teach falsehood or allow untruth to 
remain in the mind of the pupil. Some of 
the noblest service rendered to the Republic 
today is that of the inconspicuous but 
heroic service of the teachers charged with 
the care of the 16,000,000 children in the 
Republic. One time in a teachers’ institute 
in Louisiana I noticed on the front row a 
charming and attractive young woman. 
After my talk she approached me, saying 
that she heard me refer to a blackboard, and 
asked me what it was. On further inquiry 
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I found that she was teaching in a log 
house out in the pine woods. There was no 
door to the house, only a hole in the side 
wall; there was no floor but the bare earth, 
and there were no stove, no benches, no 
desks, no blackboard. That girl and her 
pupils sawed down trees, and cutting the 
trunks into proper lengths set them on end 
and used them for furniture One day a 
cold wind from the Gulf swept over the 
State and fastened its fangs of dampness 
and disease in the children. The teacher 
tried to shelter the children by standing in 
the doorway with her back to the storm. 
The next time I went to that institute I 
inquired about her, only to be told that she 
had fallen a victim of pneumonia. I said 
that she had died a hero, for she had given 
her life for her children. 

There are, however, still some questions 
that we must face. We have in the schools 
of this Republic 16,000,000 children—a good 
sized army! About 20;4, per cent. of the 
entire population of the country. Never 
before have we had such a number of chil- 
dren in the schools, and never such a high 
percentage of attendance. 147;%; days is the 
average attendance, and $3.15 the per capita 
expense of the Republic per year for their 
education. That also is the largest amount 


| spent by the Republic so far in its history. 


Furthermore, in the last 30 years a new 
type of school has arisen. The people are 
no longer content with the elementa 
schools. Public high schools were opened. 
To-day these schools have an enrollment of 
594,090 children. Eighty-six out of every 
thousand children attend these schools. 
In 1872 there was an attendance of 25,000 in 
our colleges and universities; in 1880, 39 048; 
this year 114,130. Fourteen out of every 
thousand children that enter the elementary 
schools reach the college. They have thus 
had eight years of elementary training, four 
years of high school and four years of col- 
lege training. This is one of the problems 
of the Republic. 

After repeated calls for Deputy State 
Superintendent Houck he was escorted 
to the platform much against his will and 
made a humorous reply to some refer- 
ences to himself in the remarks of the 
speaker of the evening. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, from the com- 
mittee on nominations, offered the follow- 
ing report : 

President—J. B. Richey, McKeesport. 

Vice President—H. H. Spayd, Minersville. 

Secretary—C. F. Hohan, Dunmore, Pa. 

Treasurer—Ira Shipman, Sunbury, Pa. 

Executive Committee—F. E. Downes, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Charles Lose, Williamsport, Pa.; 
R. T. Adams, Lebanon, Pa. 


The report was adopted and the offi- 
cers declared elected. 
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[By oversight not noticed until the pre- 
ceding page was printed, this part of Dr. 
Brumbaugh’s address was omitted in the 
make-up. It is here inserted and reads 
on promptiy, with little annoyance. | 


Another phase of the problem is this. 
We have in Pennsylvania a law formerly 
laid down by both Martin Luther and 
Fenélon, that the child belongs more to 
the state than to its parents. That is, we 
have acompulsory education law. In our 
State that law governs all children between 
the ages of 6and 14. And side by side with 
that law we have anothercompelling children 
to abstain from gainful occupation until the 
i of fourteen, or if illiterate until the age 
of sixteen. But note, if we compel the 
child to go to school we take on ourselves 
the duty to keep the child in school unim- 
Pog in body, mind and morals. It is a 
act that the children who go to school are 
more healthy than those who do not go. 
In spite of the faults of the system of public 
education, it adds to the life of the child, 
which proves that the school is a better 
conservator of the health of the child than 
the home. So we teachers do not need to 
defend ourselves on this score, but are seek- 
ing what to do to add to the efficiency of the 
life of the child. There are sure signs of 
awakening interest in this problem. Med- 
ical inspection, the periodic visits of profes- 
sional men to schools, the care of teeth, 
eyes, etc., pools, gymnasium exercises, mean 
more to the children than we at first 
imagine. He who buys knowledge at the 
price of health pays more for it than it is 
worth. The body is sacred, and a vital 
asset to the individual. The whole social 
order rests on health. Last year Pennsyl- 
vania lost $152,000,000 from preventable ill- 
health. It is a valuable asset to the repub- 
lic to have its children strong physically. 

It is the business of the school to see that 
the children who go out from it are pre- 
pared to do service in the republic. It is 
not the business of the school to decide 
what this service shall be except that it 
shall be honest. How are we teachers to 
accomplish this service? One idea that 
will present itself will be to improve the 
course of study. We are interested in our 
courses. Almost every year we re-organize 
them. But I think we have done enough 
along this line. The man who thinks that 
all the ills of our system are in the course 
of study is mistaken. We must learn that 
the teacher is the course of study. The 
main power in the school is the life of the 
teacher. Reform in the school means the 
improvement of the capacity, power and 
skill of its teachers. If we spent as much 
time in aiding our teachers in the knowl- 
edge and practice of their profession as we 
now spend on things of lesser importance, 


they would everywhere adequately perform - 


their splendid service to the republic. 
Another phase of the problem is this. Of 
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every 100 wage-earners how many are 
teachers? Of every hundred natives 234 are 
teachers. Of our Irish immigrants, 2% of 
every hundred are teachers. Out of every 
hundred Germans,1 is a teacher. From 
Norway 1%, France 2, Denmark 1, Great 
Britain 2, Austria 0, Poland o, Italy o, 
Hungary o, Russia o, Bohemia o out of 
every hundred immigrants is a teacher. 
Remember also this fact, that in the last 
fifty years immigration has shifted from the 
teacher-producing countries to the non- 
teacher-producing countries. That is, these 
immigrants bring along no teachers for 
theirchildren. It isaserious matter for the 
United States to admit large bodies of immi- 
grants who bring with them no teachin 
life. If the American teacher must teac 
the children of these immigrants, it will 
take him from other duties which he ought 
to perform. I wish you could visit with me 
acertain school in Philadelphia. There is 
one teacher, and crowded into one room are 
104 foreign-born children. Are we doing 
our duty to our land when we allow such 
treatment to the children of these new-com- 
ers? It is a wise saying that the foreign 
child is all right if he gets into the public 
schools of this country. And yet if we 
mean to give these children an early partic- 
ipation in the life of the republic we must 
treat them better. Otherwise we have no 
right to welcome them to our shores in such 
numbers. 

66 per cent. of our teachers are born of 
native white parents. 23 per cent. are born 
of white parents from foreign lands. 6 per 
cent. are whites born in foreign lands, and 
5 per cent. are negroes. You may think 
that while the emigrant population does 
not furnish its proportion of teaching 
material the American family is growing 
smaller, and so some of our American 
teachers may be spared for the education of 
these foreigners. What are the facts? In 
1850 the average American family had 5% 
children; in 1880, 5; in 1900, 4;4. Texas has 
the largest families, 5,3;; Alaska the small- 
est, 334; Pennsylvania ranks 22 with an 
average of 4%. Wemay get some comfort 
out of the fact that the number of American 
children is lessening, but it is cold comfort, 
for the finest asset of the republic is life in 
the republic. 

Another phase of the problem: We have 
worried ourselves over uniformity in educa- 
tion in ourcountry. We often get the no- 
tion that as there is uniformity in the coun- 
tries of Europe we ought to have it here. It 
is the business of the school to prepare the 
children to enter into the industrial and 
civic life around them. Is there any rela- 
tion between what we teach and the life that 
the children will lead after leaving school ? 
In Mississippi 76 per cent., in Massachu- 
setts 6 per cent., in Pennsylvania 13 per 
cent. of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Would you provide the schools of 
Mississippi with the same course as those 
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of Massachusetts? In Mississippi 5 per 
cent., in Massachusetts 41 per cent., in 
Pennsylvania 34 per cent. of the people are 
engaged in manufacturing. Would it be 
wise to give the children of these different 
States the same kind of industrial educa- 
tion? In Massachusetts 22 per cent., in 
Mississippi o per cent., and in Pennsylvania 
everybody fishes. Would the same course 
suit all of these States? 

That is your problem, superintendents 
and citizens of Pennsylvania. Shall the 
school fit the boy for his career in life, or 
shall its culture be formal and abstract, and 
shall we trust to luck to take care of his 
case? For the sake of the children and for 
the sake of the Republic a certain bond of 
truth must be set, but beyond that there 
should be endless adjustment to the needs 
of the communities. In Germany the Min- 
ister of Education decides on the teacher’s 
education and thechildren’s education. But 
in a Republic everything is different. We 
make sentiment in our schools that germi- 
nates in the next generation. In a Repub- 
lic what is taught to-day guides in the day 
that is to be. The mirror of public educa- 
tion should be turned forward to reflect the 
future, not backward to reflect the past. If 
we would see the Republic of the future, let 
us look at the schools of the past. As you 
would have the Republic of to-morrow, 
make the schools of to-day. 


alin 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE Department participated in the 
opening exercises of the high school 
as before, and the pupils were addressed 
by Dr. Schaeffer. It was decided to ad- 
journ not later than 11 o’clock in order 
that all members might have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the discussions and 
still make their trains. 
Supt. Foos of Reading, was now given 
the floor and read his Paper on Night 
Schools, as follows: 


EVENING SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In presenting a paper on the evening 
schools of Pennsylvania, I feel that a little 
preliminary explanation is necessary. Even- 
ing schools in Pennsylvania have been some- 
what haphazard, hence the the gathering of 
data has been attended with considerable 
difficulty. In preparing charts to exemplify 
the status of evening school work in this 
state for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis, I found it almost a hopeless 
task to do the work satisfactorily. In many 
instances as many as a half dozen inquiries 
were sent out, and, in some instances, it was 
impossible to get replies. The information 
obtained at that time I have largely drawn 
upon for this paper, and although the facts 
may not be correct in every particular, yet I 
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hope that this attempt may at least prepare 
the way for a more authentic and a more 
authoritative inquiry into this very impor- 
tant and effective agency for the intellectual 
uplifting of the working masses. For any 
errors I must ask your indulgence. 

The early history of night schools is veiled 
in much uncertainty. Just when and where 
the first public evening school in Pennsyl- 
vania was organized cannot be stated with 
certainty. The honor probably belongs to 
Philadelphia, for, in that city, private night 
schools existed as early as the close of the 
eighteenth century. Public night schools 
were probably opened in 1850. Ina report 
of the president of the board in that year is 
the following statement : 

‘*To meet the wants of a large number of 
our population, who, from their daily voca- 
tions, have not an opportunity to attend the 
day schools, and who, for want of better em- 
ployment in the evenings, associate in clubs 
and other societies detrimental to their own 
and the public interest, the controllers in 
January last, resolved to open night schools 
in each of the sections for male adults, from 
the age of sixteen years and upwards, and 
appropriate the sum of two thousand dollars 
for the purpose.”’ 

‘*They are happy to say the experiment 
has far excceded the expectations of the con- 
trollers, many more applied than could be 
admitted, anxious to improve themselves in 
the primary branches.”’ 

In the following year the evening schools 
were opened to girls and the age limit fixed 
at fourteen. The president of the board in 
a report thus comments on this new phase 
of school work : 

‘*The night schools for adults may now 
be considered as incorporated into our sys- 
tem.’’ Nearly 8,000 pupils were enrolled 
and 193 teachers employed in these schools 
in 1851, the second year of their existence. 

Lancaster was almost abreast of Phila- 
delphia, in this early night school move- 
ment, for the records of the Lancaster School 
Board of 1850 have a section to this effect : 

‘‘Tt shall also be the duty of the board to 
establish and keep open during at least six 
months in each school year after the present, 
a sufficient number of night schools, for the 
instruction in the useful branches of an Eng- 
lish education of all persons in the city over 
the age of fourteen years, who desire to at- 
tend the same, and whose vocations are such 
as necessarily to prevent them from attend- 
ing the day schools.”’ 

Philadelphia and Lancaster, it is safe to 
assume, were the first school districts to 
have public evening schools, and a careful 
reading of the reports quoted makes it 
reasonably certain to assume that Lancaster 
followed the example of Philadelphia in this 
matter. For nearly two decades following 
1850 apparently no other community moved 
in this matter of public evening schools. 
It may be that in several sections during the 
exciting period before and during the Civil 
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War public evening schools were opened in 
other parts of the state, but if such was the 
fact, they attracted little attention, and left 
no record. Even in Philadelphia the five 
thousand dollars expended annually to com- 
bat clubs and other societies detrimental to 
the public interest seems to have been done 
grudgingly, for in 1860, evening schools 
were abandoned for lack of funds, thus leav- 
ing Lancaster as probably the only place in 
the commonwealth conducting evening 
schools during the years of the rebellion. 
Pottsville organized a publicevening school 
in 1865, with the present superintendent as 
an instructor. In 1868, Philadelphia again 
re-opened its evening schools, and since then 
they have had an uninterrupted and prosper- 
ous existence. In 1869, Philadelphia gave 
to its working folk a night school for arti- 
sans, really a high school, probably one of 
the first schools of this kind in the country. 
The branches taught were geometry, com- 
mercial calculations, drawing, physics, 
chemistry, and steam engineering. _ 

This brief record probably covers all the 
early history of night schools in the state. 
The rest has to do with the present genéra- 
tion. Pittsburg, Scranton, Allegheny City, 
Reading, and the larger cities and towns of 
the state have probably not had evening 
schools for more than twenty years. Dates 
even in my own city are exceedingly difi- 
cult to get. Allentown gives 1889 as the 
date when it first gave common school 
instruction at night ; Wilkes-Barre and Erie, 
1890; Williamsport, 1901; Altoona, 1905. 
Undoubtedly the evening school movement 
received its greatest impetus in the anthra- 
cite coal regions, especially in Luzerne 
county, for here nearly all towns of several 
thousand inhabitants have or have had 
evening schools. In fact, it was in this sec- 
tion that the agitation to legalize evening 
schools was first begun. In 1883, the law 
now on the statute books was passed largely 
through the efforts of the members of the 
legislature from the counties of Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Schuylkill, and several of the 
larger cities. The bill was prepared, pre- 
sented and passed through the efforts of the 
Hon. William H. Hines, of Wilkes-Barre. 
Its chief provisions are that evening schools 
shall be opened upon the application of the 
parents of twenty or more pupils ; that the 
curriculum shall contain orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and such other 
branches as may be deemed advisable ; that 
the school term shall be not less than four 
months of twenty days each ; that two or 
more contiguous school districts may unite 
in the establishment of evening schools ; 
that the qualifications of teachers shall be 
the same as those for the teachers of the 
public schools ; that directors may establish 
an evening high school ; that no pupil shail 
be admitted to an evening school, who is 
unemployed during the day or in actual at- 
tendance upon any school during the day, 
public or private. 
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The Act of May 11, 1901, makes it manda- 
tory on school directors to establish and 
equip evening schools for the manual train- 
ing of children above the age of twelve, at 
the request of fifty or more taxpayers. - Fol- 
lowing the passage of the Act of 1883 many 
evening schools were opened in several sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. It is needless 
to review the experiences of these schools, 
As a rule, their history is not inspiring. 
Except in a few cases, success was spas- 
modic and transitory for years, and even at 
the present time, the evening school plan is 
far from satisfactory. As already stated, in 
the winter of 1903-1904, I prepared several 
charts on the status of night schools and the 
information then gathered, it seems to me, 
discloses the reasons of failure. 

In the first place, I was surprised to learn 
that the evening schools of Pennsylvania 
have been confined largely to the anthracite 
mining regions and the larger cities. Of 
fifty-nine districts that reported evening 
schools, January 1, 1904, forty-one were in 
the counties of Lackawanna, Luzerne, and 
Schuylkill. The schools were distributed 
as follows: Luzerne (including Wilkes- 
Barre), 22; Schuylkill, 11; Lackawanna, 
8; Northumberland, 3; Elk, 3; Carbon, 1; 
Huntingdon, 1; Philadelphia, Allentown, 
Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, Erie, Williamsport, and Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Thus it may be seen that evening schools 
have been confined to a limited area, and 
= these schools located at populous centers 

ave been within the reach of over half the 
boys and girls of the state. It should be 
further noted that evening schools have been 
almost entirely in the industrial sections of 
the state. The reason for this, I think, 
is that in rural communities boys and girls 
have the opportunity to attend day school 
several months in each year, and it is no 
exception to find boys and girls eighteen 
and twenty years of age in the schools of the 
farming districts. 

From the fifty questions propounded I 
have condensed the answers of a few in 
order that we may have the actual experi- 
ence of the people, who have endeavored to 
solve the evening school problem. The 
answers are certainly interesting. 

In reply to the question—‘‘ If you have 
had night schools and discontinued them, 
explain why,’’ are such answers: ‘‘ Lack of 


funds ;’’ ‘‘ boys must work too hard during 
the day;’’ ‘‘poor teachers’’ (frequently) ; 
‘*poor attendance ;’”’ ‘‘ poor results;’’ ‘‘a 


nuisance ;’’ ‘‘no one to watch them.’’ 
These replies to my mind reveal the true 
state of affairs. Do you wonder that night 
schools fail without proper teachers, suffi- 
cient funds, lack of supervision ? 

‘Whom do you employ as teachers?’’ 
brought a variety of replies, such as these : 


‘Only the best ;’’ ‘‘any one we can get;”’ 
‘the fellow who can work the board the 
best ;’’ ‘‘any one out of a job;”’ ‘‘ needy 
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rsa men ;’’ ‘‘married men, who need 
elp;’’ “often the man with the pull.” 


Do you wonder that night schools fail with 
teachers, whose prime qualifications are: 
That they happened to be lying around 
loose ; that they needed a job; that they 
were able to work the board ; that they were 
needy or married men? In a few instances, 
day teachers were employed, and in these 
and in those who employed “‘ only the best.”’ 
night schools, as a rule, were successful, 
whether it happened to be in the thinly 
populated district, the isolated hamlet, or 
the populous town or city. 

The amount expended per year on even- 
ing schools is often meagerly small per 
pupil. Here are a few figures: $500 for 129 
pupils ; $1,556 for 446 ; $500 for 70 ; $600 for 
245 ; $100 for 20 ; $800 for 333 ; $900 for 316 ; 
$300 for 60; $55,000 for 20,000 ; $350 for 75 ; 
$300 for 100; $300 for 105 ; $125 for 41, and 
soon. Salaries range from $15 to $40 per 
month for five nights a week. Do you 
wonder that night schools fail when the 
teacher's inspiration is supported by less 
than a dollar an evening ? 

In regard to the conduct of pupils, a few 
type-answers follow: ‘‘Gentlemanly ;”’ 
“*good’’ ‘obedient ;’’ ‘‘ better than day ;’’ 
‘‘anxious to learn ;’’ vaudeville order ;’’ 
‘‘majority come fora good time;’’ ‘‘depends 
upon teachers ;’’ ‘‘ quite boisterous;’’ ‘‘good 
if teacher is muscular,’’ ‘‘devilish;’’ ‘‘treach- 
erous and dangerous ;’’ ‘‘ women teachers a 
humbug.”’ 

Means of discipline vary: ‘‘ Same as day 
school ;’? *‘kindness ;’’ ‘‘those who fool 
sent home;’’ ‘‘ work or go;’’ ‘‘ honor sys- 
tem ;’’ ‘‘ the rod,’’ ‘‘ the rod, if necessary ;’’ 
“the rod, and vigorously ;’’ ‘‘the strong 
right arm: the fist;’’ ‘‘any legitimate 
means ;’”’ ‘‘the policeman ;’’ ‘‘what tke 
occasion demands;”’ ‘‘any persuasive means, 
mild or strong ;’’ ‘‘ awe of physical power.”’ 

The opinions on the results in particular 
sections are divergent but worthy of record: 
‘*Results flattering ;’’ ‘‘keeps some out of 
day school;’’ ‘‘ popular, successful, neces- 
sary ;’’ ‘‘ great benefit to boys and men who 
work in mines;’’ ‘‘time and money wasted;’’ 
‘*a God-send tor the majority ;’’ ‘‘ responsi- 
ble for the success of many of our profes- 
sional and business men;”’ ‘‘not very satis- 
factory ;’’ ‘‘a nuisance ;’’ ‘‘ good in this 
neighborhood ;’’ ‘‘ parents have no concern 
for education of children, when they are 
employed ;’’ ‘‘accomplish a little’’ ‘‘ good, 
when we have men teachers, especially men 
of muscle ;’’ ‘‘little learned, but that little 
is of infinite value from its rarity.’’ 

‘“‘What is your opinion of evening 
schools in general?’’ Listen to Pennsy)l- 
vania: ‘‘Not much;”’ ‘‘only chance for 
poor people ;’ ‘‘ assists a few to better edu- 
cation ;’’ ‘‘all right, if parents took more 
interest ;’’ ‘‘excellent for those who go to 
work early :’”’ ‘‘ if all would take advantage 
of the day schools as they should, there 
would be no need of a night school ;’’ “‘a 
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blessing ;’’ ‘‘great opportunity for poor 
boys and foreigners to get the rudiments ;” 
‘night schools will soon be a thing of the 
past ;”’ ‘“‘the compulsory school law is —_ 
ing pupils in day schools, hence the early 
exit of night schools ;’’ ‘‘ indispensable in a 
community ;’’ ‘‘have wrought inestimab e 
good in mining regions ;’’ ‘‘all right in 
manufacturing cities;’’ an important part 
of every school system ;’’ ‘‘all right with 
good teachers ;’’ ‘‘it was good legislation 
that established night schools ;’, ‘‘ absolute 
public necessity ;’’ ‘‘unless in charge of 
experienced teachers, the results attained 
are not commensurate with outlay;’’ ‘‘if 
children take advantage of day schools, no 
need of any at night;”’ ‘‘a brilliant failure;”’ 
‘a place for bad boys to warm themselves;’’ 
‘breeders of anarchy,’’ ‘‘a useless annex ta 
a school system ;’’ ‘‘a lasting benefit toa 
community.’’ 

These phrases, selected at random from 
piles of answers, represent the opinions of 
school-board men, secretaries of boards, 
teachers, principals and superintendents. 
At first reading they are disheartening and 
depressing. They are optimistic and pessi- 
mistic, encouraging and discouraging, seri- 
ous and flippant. They help us, however, 
to a hopeful conclusion. In spite of occa- 
sional evidence to the contrary, they tell us 
that the burden of proof has shifted, that 
the question is not, Shall we have night 
schools ? but how shall we organize them ? 
My investigation leads me to believe that 
the essential features in the organization of 
a night school or night schools are experi- 
enced teachers, who are employed not for 
their influence nor because they are out ofa 
‘‘job,’’ but because of their ability, intelli- 
gent and sympathetic supervision, a loyal 
attitude on the part of the superintendent 
and the board, a sufficient appropriation to 
pay adequate salaries and legitimate ex- 
penses, and a plan that will meet the de- 
mands ot the community, whether its basis 
be academic or industrial, and whether it be 
in the country or in the city. 

My own experience has been encouraging. 
In Reading we have evening sohools on prac- 
tically the same plan as day schools. The 
system embraces (a) elementary grades, for 
toreigners learning the language and others 
who have not covered the work of the first 
four grades; (b) advanced elementary grades, 
for all who read with reasonable facility and 
are grounded in the fundamentals; (c) gram- 
mar grades, for work in practical spelling, 
penmanship, arithmetic, history, geography, 
grammar and letter-writing; (d) advanced 
grammar grades, for additional and ad- 
vanced work in the subjects enumerated; 
(e) a high school grade, covering all the 
departments of the day high schools. The 
day and the evening high school courses 
are identical, and frequently the same tests 
are given in both, and not infrequently the 
evening school pupils excel. Our high 
school, under the skillful direction of Prof. 
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H. R. Brunner, has been an unqualified 
success. 

We have also arranged a plan of gradua- 
tion, whereby a pupil may receive a diploma 
on half or more of the work done in the day 
high school. Credit is given on each di- 
ploma for the amount accomplished, which 
may cover an equivalent of the day course. 
Three studies tor one hundred and twelve 
nights each year through four years easily 
include halt the work ot the day school. In 
fact several evening classes have accom- 
— as much in one hundred nights as 

ike day classes in two hundred days. To be 

sure many come for a specific purpose, and 
when they get what they want, quit. Hav- 
ing a definite course, however, with nearly 
all studies elective, has developed a strong, 
enthuastic school spirit, and has helped us 
very much. Our evening high school en- 
rollment this winter, in a city of 90,000, is 
over 300, and we might readily have had 
more if facilities had permitted. In. the 
September number of Zducation, 1903, I 
gave the results of my investigation of 
evening high schools in the United States. 
The work done ought to convince the most 
skeptical. 

In order still further to refute the impres- 
sion that evening schools are waning, the 
following figures of evening schools this 
winter may be encouraging: Philadelphia 
conducts 49 evening schools as follows: 
High, 2; elementary, 15; sewing, 3; com- 
bined elementary and sewing, 29; total en- 
rollment for December, 1905, 22,111; number 
of teachers, 595; average percentage of fe- 
males, 25; average per cent. of foreign birth, 
33; cost per pupil, $2.55. Pittsburg main- 
tains six evening schools for the common 
branches; and Allegheny City 19 evening 
schools; total enrollment, 442; average at- 
tendance, 266; female attendance, 25 per 
cent. Scranton reports 63 evening schools, 
with an enrollment of 2,200, 10 per cent. ot 
which is female. Scranton has also opened 
an evening high school. Reading has nine 
elementary, three grammar and one high 
school; 20 teachers, and an enrollment of 
950. Wilkesbarre conducts fifteen evening 
schools, one of which is a high school, and 
an evening manual training school; the total 
enrollment is 812, 15 per cent. of which is 
female. Lancaster employs 17 teachers in 
six different buildings to teach 400 pupils, 
of which 75 per cent. are girls, in its even- 
ing school work. Erie conducts two even- 
ing schools, with a total enrollment of 2098, 
Io per cent. of which is female. Both Lan- 
caster and Erie have classes in book-keeping. 
Allentown has a commercial high school, 
and common school instruction from grades 
one to six, in the evening, with an enroll- 
ment of 157, of which 4o per cent. is female. 
Williamsport divides its 143 evening pupils, 
of which 37 per cent. are girls, into two 
grades, grammar and intermediate. The 
pupils of the grammar grade recite every 
other night to one teacher for a period of six 
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months, and the pupils of the intermediate 
grade to a different teacher on alternate 
nights. Each class has sixty evenings. 
Altoona has four evening schools, with an 
enrollment of 341, of which more than a 
third is female, and promises an evening 
high school next year. Luzerne county re- 
ports evening schools in twenty-two dis- 
tricts, with an attendance of 800. Pittston 
has an evening high school, with Latin, 
algebra, geometry and physics. Schuylkill 
county reports thirteen evening schools, 
with an attendance of 279; Allegheny county 
reports a number in the smaller towns. 

If you are discouraged in your evening 
school work and feel that it is useless, go to 
Philadelphia and see the ‘‘ cobbler past 50”’ 
demonstrating problems in geometry with 
the youth of 18; come to Reading and see 
boys and girls, teachers and mechanics, 
struggling for ‘‘more light.’’ Properly 
conducted,evening schoolsare of inestimable 
value toacommunity. Of all recent educa- 
tional agencies, to help young men and 
young women, I believe evening schools to 
be the most potential. They appeal to 
young men and young women who have 
neglected their opportunities and realize it. 
They have the advantage in that pupils 
come in personal touch with the instructor, 
thus lessening the possibilities of discour- 
agement and failure. They raise the moral, 
intellectual, and civic standard of a com- 
munity by preparing se | men and young 
women for a higher home life and for more 
intelligent citizenship. 


The paper was not discussed and the 
Department now took up the regular 
order of business, and reports of com- 
mittees were called for. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions reported 
as follows: 


1. Resolved, That the thanks of the Depart- 
ment are due the directors, superintendent and 
principal, the teachers and pupils of the Altoona 
schools, and to all who have contributed so 
much toward the pleasure and comfort of the 
members of the Department, as well as to the 
Press of Altoona for full and intelligent re- 
ports of the work of the meetings. 

2. Resolved, That in securing efficient work 
in the school-room the inexperienced teacher 
presents a difficult problem to the city superin- 
tendent, and that the welfare of the children in 
the schools demands that some minimum re- 
quirements as to training be considered as essen- 
tial as minimum requirements to scholarship. 

3. Resolved, That since in the organization of 
construction work in the grades, correlation 
with other branches of the curriculum, and 
worth should determine the large topics taught 
and manner of instruction, the chairman be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of three to in- 
vestigate, and report at the next meeting of the 
Department on the work of manual training in 
the elementary schools of the country. 

4. Resolved, That it is the sense of the De- 
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partment that the present forms for the collec- 
tion of school statistics are wasteful of time and 
energy without compensating value, and that 
improvement toward abbreviated forms provid- 
ing only those items which are vital and accu- 
rate is earnestly recommended. 

5. Aesolved, That the Department favors the 
enactment of a law providing for the appoint- 
ment of one or more competent high school 
inspectors in connection with the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

6. Resolved, That we commit ourselves to an 
effort to reduce the percentage of pupils leaving 
the high school before graduation, especially 
during the first and second year, by laboring to 
secure professionally-trained, more experienced 
and better paid teachers in the high school; less 
departmental teaching in the lower classes, 
more individual instruction in the class-room 
and a reasonably broad opportunity for election 
on the part of the pupil of approved courses or 
subjects of study. 

7. Resulved, That we favor a law which shall 
give Boards of Education discretionary power 
to retire teachers on a retirement fund after a 
certain term of efficient service, 

8. Resolved, That we approve the spirit of the 
child labor law requiring children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age to securea 
certificate setting forth their age and educa- 
tional qualifications, before being employed in 
any shop or factory in this commonwealth, and 
that we endorse the efforts of the Chief Factory 
Inspector of the state in the enforcement of this 
provision of the law, believing that his work 
is sure to result in an improvement of the 
physical condition, health, morals, and intelli- 
gence of many workirg people. 

g. Resolved, That inasmuch as the future 
success of the various departments of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association depends 
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upon the loyalty that the rank and file of the | 
teachers of the state display toward the general | 


association, 

Therefore, it behooves us as members of the 
Department of Superintendence to do what we 
can to secure as large an enrollment as possible 
of the teachers under our supervision for the 
annual meeting to be held in Altoona July 3, 4 
and 5, 1905. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE 

OF STUDY. 


The report of this committee, with 
the recommendations of the committee, 
is here given : 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


The following is the second report of 
the ‘‘ Course of Study ’’ committee to the 


Department of City and Borough Super- | 


intendence of the Pennsylvania State 

Educational Association on the subject 

of the 

PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 
To the Department of City and Borough 

Superintendence of Pennsylvania. — Your 


Committee of Seven appointed at the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Depart- 
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ment of Superintendence, held at Norris- 
town, March 10, 1904, and continued by the 
Harrisburg Convention, February 7, 1905, 
has the honor to present the following re- 
ort: 

° In accordance with the instructions of the 
Department at the last annual convention, 
your Committee has sought to prove and, it 
necessary, to revise, its former report on 
the simplification and unification of the 
elementary curriculum, and to extend its 
investigations and formulate its judgments 
upon the work of the public high schools of 
the State, having in view essential unity in 
fundamental studies, some degree of uni- 
formity in high school standards, and pos- 
sible co ordination with State Normal School 
and college entrance requirements. 

The duties assigned to, or at least assumed 
by, the Committee were more arduous and 
complex than were presumably anticipated, 
either by the Department or the Committee. 
Whilst our report is, therefore, not as com- 
plete or as comprehensive as might be 
desired, we offer it as an earnest contribu- 
tion to the cause of unity and correlation in 
public school work, recognizing the fact, of 
course, that our conclusions and recom- 
mendations are for the time being merely 
suggestive in the shaping of the school 
interests here represented. 


Former Report Reviewed. 


By order of the Committee, and through 
the courtesy of the publishers of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, copies of the report 
upon the elementary curriculum were sent 
to all city and borough superintendents in 
the State, with a request to review it care- 
fully and to answer definitely the following 
—: 

. Do you approve the report as a whole? 

- What are your main criticisms and 
suggestions? 

Responses were received from thirty-five 
superintendents, nearly all showing by their 
answers to the questions a thorough analysis 
of the report and gratifying interest in the 
work of the Committee. Of the whole num- 
ber responding all but four approved the 
report as a whole, most of them qualifying 
their approval, however, with ‘‘a few minor 
exceptions.’’ Several replies were non- 
committal and one was an emphatic dis- 
approval of the entire report. 

Five superintendents do not favor the 
teaching of algebra below the high school; 
three want some definite number work in 
the first grade; two would give more time 
to arithmetic in the second and third grade 
than the report suggests; two would place 
greater emphasis upon physical culture. 
Many other technical criticisms were offered, 
but they were so varied and scattered over 
the entire report that no summary could be 
made of them; nor would the suggestions 
offered reflect any consensus of prevailing 
opinions or conclusions. In fact these in- 


dividual comments constitute a substantial 
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endorsement of the purpose of the Com- 
mittee, viz.: To simplify the curriculum by 
the omission of non-essentials, and to unify 
the course by indicating the proper order 
and correlation of the elementary grade 
studies; but leaving to the local superin- 
tendent or principal a reasonable degree of 
latitude in the application of the lines and 
limits of school work as suggested by the 
report. 

The Committee concludes, therefore, that 
the report of last year is probably as near a 
common basis of elementary school work as 
will find a general acceptance at this time, 
and in view of its almost unanimous ap- 
proval by the individual members of the 
Department, the Committee feels justified 
in letting the former report stand as its best 
judgment. 

Pennsylvania High Schools. 


In the preliminary discussion of high 
school courses and their relations to other 
state institutions of learning, the Committee 
concluded to assign to sub-committees cer- 
tain lines of inquiry with a viewto more 
complete and definite presentation of the in- 
dividual problems which seem to challenge 
the attention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. The following topics were there- 
fore assigned, and the resulting contribu- 
tions make up the major part of this report. 
It is more in the nature of a symposium 
upon high school work and management 
than a single report from the Committee as 
a whole. It is but fair to state, however, 
that the reports of the sub-committees have 
been harmonized as far as practicable, and 
are therefore presented with the endorse- 
ment of the whole Committee, while the 
specific conclusions and recommendations 
which follow are the unanimous expression 
of all the members. The discussion ot 
topics follows in the order here named : 

The High School and the College—J. C. 
Schaeffer. 

The High School and the State Normal 
School—ZL. E. McGinnis. 

High School Classification—A. Duncan 
Yocum. 

Consolidation of Small High Schools—/. 
M. Berkey. 

The Content of a Single High School 
Course—R. 7: Adams. 

Number of Daily Studies and Electives—/. 
M. Coughlin. 

Order of High School Studies—R. XK. 
Buehrle. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 

Public opinion estimates the efficiency of 
a school by the number of its pupils who are 
ready for promotion at the end of the year. 
This is not always a reliable test, because 
where teachers are held responsible for re- 
sults only, the worst forms ot drill and over- 
pressure may creep into the methods by 
which the results are attained. Neverthe- 
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less the test of promotion is one from which 
no teacher can escape. If an elementary 
school fails, in the allotted time, to fit the 
majority of its pupils for the next grade, 
the teacher is in grave danger of losing her 
position. If the grammar school fails of 
sending a goodly number into the high 
school, the school directors and the patrons 
can not refrain from asking the reason why. 
And if the high school never sends any of 
its pupils to the college or the school of 
technology, the best people in the com- 
munity lose respect for its work, and begin 
to send their children to private schools 
which make a specialty of fitting students 
for colleges and universities. The high 
school cannot escape and should not seek 
to escape from the test which public opinion 
applies to all other grades of schools. In 
other words, it should put forth its best 
efforts in the direction of preparation for 
college and win a reputation on the basis of 
the number and the qualifications of those 
whom it annually fits for institutions of 
higher learning. For this proposition sev- 
eral cogent reasons may be assigned : 

1. In the first place the possibility of pro- 
motion is a powerful incentive to study. It 
fires the ambition of pupils to see. others 
pass from the grammar school into the high 
school, and from the high school into the 
college. The prospect of promotion inspires 
them with the sense of something to be 
achieved. It lifts the will from the plane 
where the individual acts for the gratifica- 
tion of self to that higher plane in which 
self-denial is practiced for the sake of ac- 
complishing (ps es or reaching a goal. 
The prospect of admission into college is a 
stronger incentive than the mere desire for 
a diploma at the end of the high school 
course. The high school needs the stim- 
ulating influence of college entrance require- 
ments. 

2. The high school also needs the uplift- 
ing influence of college ideals. The prospect 
of earning a dollar induces many a pupil to 
quit school as soon as the law allows. The 
opportunity to begin life in some mercan- 
tile or industrial establishment causes boys 
to leave high school before they have half 
completed the course of study. It is some- 
times impossible to keep a boy at school, 
except by showing him the value of an edu- 
cation in future earning power. This mo- 
tive should always be supplemented and 
strengthened by creating a genuine thirst 
for knowledge. While pointing the way to 
college the instructor in literature, science 
and mathematics can open a vista to the 
fields of knowledge which remain for the 
pupil to explore, and with which he can not 
hope to become familiar, except by going to 
the institutions of higher learning. 

Culture for its own sake is an ideal which 
the high school cannot foster without the 
aid of the college. Study for the sake of 
culture exalts the pursuit of knowledge far 
above the ideals under which the student 
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becomes merely means to an end, the end 
being a commercial or professional career 
or perhaps a career in the civil, naval or 
military service of the United States. The 
high school deteriorates whenever it is sun- 
dered from the elevating influence of the 
institutions of higher learning. 

3. The high school should seek to bridge 
the chasm which separates the college from 
the public schools. Life at college is grow- 
ing more expensive. The average parent 
can no longer afford to keep his son at a 
preparatory school for three years, then at 
college four years longer, and finally three 
or four years at a university or professional 
school. If the high school does not fit for 
college, the average youth will, in the not 
distant future, find himself debarred from 
the advantages of a higher education. As 
a consequence ‘‘ Many a gem will be unpol- 
ished and many a star unknown,”’ superior 
talent being found quite as often among the 
common people as among the children of 
the wealthy and the professional classes. 

Our conclusion therefore, is that a high 
school with a four years’ course should fit 
its students for college, whilst a high school 
with a course covering two or three years 
should do work that will be accepted by 
colleges as far as it covers their entrance 
requirements. An eminent educator, who 
was probably speaking of conditions in New 
England, has said that what the high 
schoois of to-day need, above everything 
else, is emancipation from the college. The 
statement is paradoxical; yet it is supported 
by conditions which prevail more or less all 
over the land. 

1. In the first place, the high schools are 
aping the colleges entirely too much in 
athletics, fraternities and dissipating fes- 
tivities. Some things that may not be 
objectionable during the college period are 
very detrimental to boys and girls during 
the less mature period of the high school. 
What is liberty in the college, may degen- 
erate into license in the high school. 

2. The high schools need deliverance from 
unskillful and unreasonable entrance ex- 
aminations. A writer in the October num- 
ber of the Journal of Education says: 

‘*The high schools of New England base 
their reputation upon the ability of their 
students to enter Harvard without con- 
ditions. If the rumors are true, the boy 
who cannot enter without conditions is fre- 
quently turned to some smaller college be- 
cause it would reflect upon the high school 
if he failed in any of the examinations. 
Teachers use the books which contain the 
questions asked during many years in order 
that they may ‘get on the curves’ of the 
examiners. From one high school all the 
applicants were conditioned except two, and 
these were the weakest members of the 
class. On inquiry it was found that these 
two had used the examination books. Next 
ea the principal used these books with all 

is pupils, and the entire class entered 
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without conditions. Mishaps of this sort 
can be related of Harvard because the insti- 
tution is so strong that a defect here and 
there does not dim the lustre of its fair 
name and fame. A young lady who had 
graduated from a State Normal School ap- 
plied for admission at one of the colleges 
noted for its rigid entrance requirements. 
She was found deficient in the laboratory 
work in physics. She spent another year 
in the laboratory, and at the end of that 
time was found deficient in the theory of 
physics. In despair she went to one of the 
special schools which fit for that college 
and in three weeks she was prepared to pass 
the entrance examinations. The teachers 
in the preparatory school knew the ex- 
aminer’s favorite questions; they ‘were on 
to his curves,’ as the students are apt to 
say.”’ 

Let us take another concrete case. The 
State Board of Education was preparing a 
list of the high schools whose graduates 
were to be admitted to the State Institutions 
without examination. The President of the 
State University proposed to exclude a well- 
known high school on the ground that its 
curriculum did not contain all the entrance 
requirements. On inquiry it was found 
that the graduates of that high school took 
high rank in all their classes at the uni- 
versity. They were able to do the work 
laid down in the several courses to the satis- 
faction of the professors. In this is found 
the true criterion of high school teaching. 
If it develops power to master subjects in- 
stead of mere ability to answer catch ques- 
tions, its graduates should be admitted on 
trial. The colleges which have not gone 
daft over conditions of admission are pre- 
pared to try students from accredited high 
schools, and if possible to organize begin- 
ning classes in Greek, French and German 
for the benefit of those who could not get 
this kind of instruction in the high school. 

3. The high school should be saved from 
specialities which are crowding into the 
curriculum in order that the university 
professor may find a field of work for the 
students who take his lectures. The uni- 
versity is ambitions to provide instruction 
in as many fields of knowledge as possible. 
The professors in some of the departments 
will have few disciples unless the specialties 
which they professcan be shoved down into 
the high school. In this way the high school 
curriculum may become overloaded and ill 
adapted to the needs of the great majority 
of the pupils. In mapping out the course of 
study, it should always be borne in mind that 
most of the pupils will not go to college. 
The high school is both a fitting and a 
finishing school. Whilst it should fit the 
few for college, it must fit the larger num- 
ber for practical life, and thus become for 
them a finishing school. Hence some 
studies can, and should be provided for in 
the high school that are not needed by the 
boy or girl who is preparing for college. 
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As instances, take chemistry and physics. 
These sciences can best be taught in the 
college and the university, but an elemen- 
tary knowledge of them is essential to an 
insight into the common things of every- 
day life. The chemistry of food and drink, 
of vegetable growth and animal life, is too 
important to be omitted from the schooling 
of the average boy and girl. Thesame may 
be said of the nature and laws of sound, 
heat, light and electricity. Study in those 
lines will furnish an insight into things and 
processes which would otherwise remain 
utterly mysterious and incomprehensible. 
Too often the sciences are taught without 
any notion of their pedagogic significance. 
As disciplines designed to fit for college 
chemistry and physics and biology are of 
doubtful value. 

Linguistic study is said to affect a larger 
area of the brain growth than any other dis- 
cipline. It touches and develops more 
qualities of mind and heart than mathe- 
matics or science or manual training. The 
very term, humanities, is indicative of the 
value of the languages as a discipline. 
Nevertheless, it would bea great mistake 
to make all pupils in the high school study 
Latin. For those to whom the high school 
is the finishing school, many studies are of 
greater practical value. Their time would 
better be spent in the study and mastery of 
the mother tongue. 

In concluding, suffice it to say that the 
high school needs the college and the col- 
lege needs the high school. Graduates of 
the high school should be admitted into 
college whenever there is probability that 
they will be able to do the work laid down 
in the college curriculum. Students from 
accredited high schools should be admitted 
on certificate from the principal, but the 
a should be withdrawn whenever the 

igh school deteriorates in the quality of 
its work. Where the college insists on 
rigid entrance requirements caution is con- 
tinually needed against the tendency to test 
a rather than power. The high 
school should formulate its curriculum to 
suit the needs of the average pupil, and the 
college should be willing to accept the 
students upon the basis of the preparation 
which such a curriculum can give. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 
L. E. MCGINNES. 


The relation which the high school sus- 
tains to the normal school cannot be stated 
with any degree of accuracy until definite 
high school standards are established by the 
state and more nearly uniform requirements 
are exacted by the normal schools. 

Under present conditions the term high 
school in Pennsylvania is relative and in- 
definite. The term is applied to the upper 

rade school in the smallest village, while 
t also designates the highest department in 
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the public school system of our largest 
cities. 

The lack of uniformity in the entrance 
requirements of our normal schools is mani- 
fest in the fact that students completing the 
work of the eighth grade in the model 
school are admitted to the normal school 
proper and permitted to graduate therefrom 
in three or four years, while students hav- 
ing completed a four years course in a high 
school are required, as a rule, to spend two 
years in a normal school before graduation. 

This brief report assumes that the high 
school to which it refers maintains a four 
years course, and that it is recognized by 
the state as a school of the first grade. 
Furthermore, as the result of such recogni- 
tion by the state, it applies to such students 
only as have covered the branches required 
in the normal school course. A business 
course, or such other courses of the high 
school which do not include Latin and other 
subjects belonging to the normal school 
curriculum, are not to be considered. 

In recognition of the importance of pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching it is 
recommended that the student after com- 
pleting such a high school course shall 
spend two years in a normal school. The 
greater portion of this time should be occu- 
pied in professional studies, including a 
careful review of the common branches from 
the standpoint of preparation to teach them. 
This professional course should include the 
history and philosophy of education, school 
management, critical observation lessons, 
and the expenditure of much time in prac- 
tice teaching. 

Students who complete a course in a 
recognized high school of but three years, 
under the same limitations as prescribed for 
a four years course, should be required to 
attend a normal school three years before 
being licensed to teach, and each year less 
in high school training should demand an 
additional year of normal school work. 

Until the state shall have extended high 
school privileges to all, students who do not 
have such Laer nye gr should be required to 
enter the grade of the normal school which 
they would be entitled to enter in the public 
school. To illustrate, a student having 
completed the eighth grade in the public 
school, or the same grade in the model 
school department of the normal school, 
should be required to do not less than six 
years work in the normal school proper be- 
fore being permitted to graduate. The da 
has not yet arrived when high school grad- 
uation can be demanded for admission to the 
normal school, but we have reached a stage 
in the educational progress of the state 
when the non-high school graduate who 
contemplates teaching should be required to 
spend more time in both academic and pro- 
fessional preparation than has been the case 
heretofore. 

A higher standard of admission for stud- 
ents would result in an enrichment of the 
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normal school course, both academically and 
professionally. It would place non-high 
school students more nearly on a par with 
those who have the advantages of high 
school training, and obviate the necessity 
for so much duplication of academic work on 
the part of high school students when they 
enter the normal school. 

It is suggested that one method of bring- 
ing about the above result would be to in- 
crease the course in the model school from 
eight to twelve years tocorrespond with the 
twelve years course in the public schools. 
One important advantage of such a require- 
ment, in addition to the opportunity afforded 
non high school students for academic pre- 
paration, would be the technical training 
available for students preparing to teach in 
high schools. 

Recently, a year was added to the Normal 
School course and many well-meaning 
people predicted that the attempt would 
— disastrous tothe schools. Experience 


as proven their fears to be absolutely | 


groundless ; for the results have been most 
stimulating and wholesome. It is no less 
reasonable to believe that the establishment 
of a still higher standard of admission 
would prove equally beneficial. Students 
would be attracted, rather than repelled, by 
such action. The normal schools should 
be on a plane above the high schools, and 
doubtless no one thing would do more to 
place them there than the raising of the 
standard of admission to the normal 
schools. 

While it is not the function of the high 
school to prepare teachers any more than it 
is to prepare lawyers, physicians or theolo- 
gians, yet the close relation which the high 
school sustains to the educational system of 
any community makes it important that 
somehow, somewhere in the course the pros- 
pective teacher be discovered and the oppor- 
tunities for his academic training be as fully 
provided as local educational conditions 
will admit. 

All prospective pedagogic students should 
be required to pursue as broad and general 
a course as possible. The fact that a teacher 
must be in touch with the humanities, with 
the sciences, and with mathematics, pre- 
cludes the selection by the student of the so- 
called business course or the exclusively 
scientific course. 

As an academic foundation for the teaching 
of the elementary branches, a broad sec- 
ondary education is at least essential. 
Furthermore, a student who lacks ability to 
read intelligently, to write legibly, and to 
spell correctly should be denied the priv- 
ilege of entering upon the professional 
preparation of a teacher, notwithstanding 
the fact that his diploma bears upon its face 
all the ologies extant. Then, too, no nor- 
mal school should be expected to admit 
from any high school a student who lacks 
sound bodily health and good moral char- 
acter. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION. 
A. DUNCAN YOCUM. 


The only classification of high schools 
now recognized by the state of Pennsylvania 
is limited in its application to township 
high schools and is based upon the number 
of years in their course of study, those hav- 
ing four, three, or two years respectively 
in their course, being severally known as 
high schools of the first, second, or third 
grade. The only direct specification of the 
content of such courses is that it must be 
‘‘beyond the branches of learning pre- 
scribed to be taught in the common schools 
and called the common branches.” In- 
directly, however, the content is specified in 
the requirement that ‘the directors or con- 
trollers of every district receiving aid in 
accordance with section four of this act, 
shall employ for said high school at least 
one teacher legally certified to teach book- 
keeping, civics, general history, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, including plane 
surveying, rhetoric, English literature, 
Latin, including Ceesar, Virgil, and Cicero, 
and the elements of physics, chemistry, 
including the chemistry of soils, botany, 
geology, and zoology.’’ While it does 
not follow that the one high school teacher 
when without assistants, shall actually 
teach all the subjects included on such 
a certificate, no limit being specified, the 
number of years in the course in which 
a single teacher shall attempt to give in- 
struction is left entirely to individual - 
local judgment. The courses of study 
all high schools receiving state aid are sie 
ject to the approval of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, but the broader and 
saner the curriculum the greater the damage 
resulting from attempting to cover it in 
recitation periods of a half or a third of the 
proper length. 

According to the last published report of 
the Department of Public Instruction, there 
were 124 Borough and Township high 
schools in Pennsylvania for the year ending 
June 6, 1904 in which one teacher gave a 
three-year high school course, and 24 in 
which a single teacher attempted a four-year 
course. In five cases, one instructor was 
responsible fora three- -year course with an 
enrollment of 50 to 62. In fifty one, the 
other extreme was reached, the number of 
pupils being under 25. Ten of these schools 
had under fifteen pupils and four, ten or 
less. One teacher maintained a four- -year 
course for the benefit of 16 pupils. 

In the majority of cases the enrollment 
was not excessive, ranging from 25 to 4o. 
A normal high school programme provides 
for a minimum of four recitation periods a 
day of from forty to forty-five minutes each 
for every year of the course. Since, less 
deductions for recesses, opening exercises, 
and the change of classes, about 4% hours 
or a total of 270 minutes of the school day 
can be devoted to actual recitation, eight 
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thirty or thirty-five minute periods are all 
that one teacher can carry and accomplish, 
approximately, standard results. Allowing 
forty minutes for individual instruction, the 
length of the eight periods is reduced toa 
scant thirty minutes each. It obviously 
follows that a two-year course for a school 
having a single teacher is the limit for 
effective work. A three-year course means 
twelve twenty-three minute periods, and a 
four-year course sixteen seventeen minute 
eriods, without any allowance whatever 
or individual instruction. More than this, 
as the single teacher in charge of a high 
school is usually responsible for the dis- 
cipline and work of one of more primary, 
intermediate, and grammar school depart- 
ments, inevitable interruptions cut down 
the actual time spent in recitation. At the 
best, with one teacher, three-year pupils 
get half, and four-year pupils, a third of the 
attention received by those working under 
normal conditions. Thelessonsare shorter, 
drills less frequent, and explanations more 
hurried, while the broader phases of the 
work which stimulate interest and reflection 
are necessarily sacrificed to an inadequate 
mechanical routine. The increase in the 
attention received by pupils in such small 
classes, is too trifling an advantage to be 
considered in the light of compensation. 

Indeed, the fact that in a school of fifteen 
but two or three, and in one of thirty but 
five or six are likely to be in the most ad- 
vanced class, receiving the same amount of 
time as two or three times that number in 
the classes below, increases the economic 
absurdity of this Jack-in-the-box education. 
A narrower economy justifies it. A four- 
year high school course carries with it to 
township high schools $800 from the state; 
a three-year course, $600; a two year course 
but $400. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has courageously thrown himself into the 
breach, however, and has refused to regard 
township high schools in which one teacher 
is required to maintain a three-year course 
as high schools of the second class. His 
personal injunction should be made perma- 
nent by legislation. 

On account of the conditions noted the 
following regulations seem to offer an effec- 
tive remedy, and we therefore recommend : 

1. That the appropriation to township 
high schools be based upon ¢he number of 
high school teachers employed, say $400 for 
one $600 for two, and $800 for three. 

2. That the course in high schools having 
but one teacher be limited to two years. 

3. That no district or township having 
less than thirty pupils be paid an appropria- 
tion for more than one teacher, unless 
located more than five miles from the near- 
est school having a four year course. 

4. That no ———— be paid to town- 
ship high schools having more than forty 
pupils to a teachers. 

The first recommendation, similar to the 
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provision for distributing one-third of the 
general school appropriation, encourages 
districts to provide an adequate number of 
high school teachers. The second prevents 
districts from attempting to cover a three or 
four years course under conditions which 
barely make possible a standard two-year 
course. 

Pupils completing the two-year course 
can under the law be furnished transporta- 
tion and free tuition to a neighboring high 
school having a three or four year course. 

The third prevents districts from so avail- 
ing themselves of the special high school 
appropriation and the general appropria- 
tion, as to make the state pay for two teach- 
ers for less than thirty pupils. For exam- 
ple, by employing two high school teachers 
and establishing a three- or four-year course, 
a township can get from the state $600 or 
$800, or as near that amount as the entire 
appropriation to be distributed permits, in 
addition to some $400 allowed from the gen- 
eral appropriation. 

The fourth recommendation prevents 
townships that fail to take advantage of the 
state’s generosity from assigning too many 
pupils to one teacher. 

Provisions such as these are rarely pos- 
sible in original legislation. If an appro- 
priation bill bristles with details, a main 
provision for which a majority is. possible 
may be defeated on account of details which 
can safely be left to the future. The act for 
the encouragement of township high schools 
was drawn in recognition of this principle. 
In our judgment the time has come when 
there will be no risk in adding provisos. 

So far the report has confined itself to 
high schools receiving state aid, and the 
prevention of three- and four-year courses 
under conditions which make standard 
work impossible. It must now attempt to 
point the way to a scheme of classification 
which while recognizing the comparative 
length of a high school course as a funda- 
mental distinction, will encourage, if not 
compel, all schools to approximate a com- 
mon standard for each of the four high 
school years, through the formal recognition 
of adequate courses by the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the correlation of 
two, three, and four-year high school courses, 
not only with each other, but with distinct 
stages of normal school work and collegiate 
preparation. 

At present, a three-year high school 
course, which includes all the subjects re- 
quired on the high school teacher’s certifi- 
cate, more than prepares pupils in academic 
subjects for the third year of the normal 
school course, without fully preparing for 
entrance to a college of the first class. 

In order to attempt to remedy so un- 
economical a condition it is recommended: 

5. That the College and University Coun- 
cil be requested to appoint a committee of 
five college officials and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction a committee of five 
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normal school principals to meet with a 
committee representing the Department of 
Superintendence with a view to planning a 
system of classification that will insure 
maximum co ordination between the high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges of the 
state. 

As a tentative scheme of classification 
and a basis for discussion the following is 
suggested: 

A high school of the first class should 
have a four-year course which not only fully 
prepares for the classical course in standard 
colleges, but offers various courses, or per- 
mits optional subjects. Its curriculum 
should be so planned, however, as to per- 
mit pupils to enter its fourth year of college 
preparation from a high school having an 
approved three-year course, or its third year 
from one having a two-year course. 

A high school of the second class should 
have three years in its course, at least two 
teachers, and prepare for colleges which do 
not require two languages in their entrance 
examination, the final year of a state nor- 
mal school, or the fourth year of a four-year 
high school course. It would probably be 
necessary to so plan the work that the third 
year of the three. year course should contain 
one or two acadeniic subjects found in the 
fourth year of the normal course, in order 
that graduates of the three-year course may 
take the strictly professional work of the 
third and fourth normal years. 

A high school of the third class should 
have two years in its course, prepare for the 
third year of high schools of the first and 
second class, the next to the final year of a 
state normal school, and the sub-Freshman 
class in the minor colleges. 

The changes necessary to such a scheme, 
which especially affect the first two years of 
the normal school course, are trivial in com- 
— with the great benefit to be gained 

y bringing the educational institutions of 
the state into a closely co-ordinated system. 

The specific form of co-ordination here 
suggested between high schools of each 
class and the normal school is based npon 
the assumption that the normal school 
course remains essentially the same as at 
present, the only modification being the 
slight re-adjustment of professional subjects 
already noted. If in accordance with the 
recommendation of Supt. McGinnis, it 
should be so recast that a pupil completing 
a standard eight-year course in the element- 
ary school, whether public or model, shall be 
require: to take the equivalent of a four- 
year high school course before being ad- 
mitted to the last two years of the normal 
course, the points of coincidence would 
come two years later. The graduates of a 
three-year high school course, for example, 
would have to spend either three additional 
years in the normal school of two additional 
years preceded by one in a four-year high 
school. Whether the normal school course 
is modified or whether it remains substan- 
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tially the same, a systematic scheme of co- 
ordination is feasible. 

No high school would be compelled to 
modify its curriculum. Butthe Department 
of Public Instruction would be authorized 
by law as in certain other states to place all 
schools which measure up to standard re- 
quirements upon an approved list, which 
would permit pupils completing approved 
courses, to be transferred without examina- 
tion to a specified stage of the work in 
higher institutions recognized by the De- 
partment. Such recognition must, of 
course, be based upon some form of high 
school inspection, either under the jurisdic- 
tion of the College University Council or 
the Department of Public Instruction. As 
college preparation represents but one phase 
of high school work, inspection falls more 
naturally within the province of the De- 
partment. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 
J. M. BERKEY. 


The public high school has been aptly 
named the people’s college, for it appeals 
alike to local pride and popular support. A 
good high school is an evidence of an intel- 
ligent and progressive spirit in the com- 
munity, as well as a generous yet economic 
means to higher education at public ex- 
pense. It is the , Poor man’s opportunity 
and the rich man’s privilege. It equalizes 
possibilities for culture, and encourages all 


: school pupils to higher scholastic attain- 


ments. 

In view of this relation of the high school 
to the local community, it is but natural 
that every school district of generous im- 
pulses should not only want the advantages 
of a high school, but actually have one of 
itsown. And, since the name is common 
property, any school of advanced grade, 
with any number of teachers or scholars, 
with any kind of a curriculum, may be 
called a high school, and there is none to 
dispute or deny such right. The recent 


| legislation in favor of township high schools 


has given additional stimulus to the or- 
ganization of such schools in villages and 
purely rural districts. We are having, 
therefore, not only high schools of all 
grades, but so rapidly are they growing in 
number and popular interest that their 
proper regulation seems to be a matter of 
pedagogic necessity, and their consolidation 
a natural step in their economic manage- 
ment. 

Disadvantages of Small High Schools.— 
The small high school, however convenient 
for its patrons, places its students at great 
disadvantage when compared with a school 
of bag ag number, because: 

It cannot provide adequate means and 
facilities for departmental studies which con- 
stitute such an essential condition in all ad- 
vanced student work. 

2. It cannot offer elective courses or studies 
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because of the small number of students and 
teachers, and many are therefore required to 
ursue studies which do not appeal to their 
interest, and for which they can have no helpful 
use, either in continued school work or in prac- 
tical life. 

3. The attempt to cover the fundamental 
studies pursued in the larger high schools 


usually results in such crowding of school pro-, 


grammes, formal text-book study, and naturally 
superficial instruction, that the pupils are 
poorly prepared for any higher school, or badly 
trained for responsible citizenship. 

Let us take a concrete illustration. Alle- 


gheny County reported last year 25 high schools {| 


outside of the three cities within its borders. 
This number includes only those which have 
courses of study of two, three, or four years. 
There were enrolled in these 25 high schools, 
1,397 pupils under direction of 64 teachers. 
Taking out of this number, however, four large 
boroughs which have high schools of adequate 
size, there are left but 880 pupils for 42 teachers 
in 21 schools. Seven schools have less than 25 
pupils, and two have less than Io. 

It is not reasonable to assume that many of 
the pupils in these 21 so-called high schools 
can have the facilities for thorough and prac- 
tical high school work and the opportunities 
for elective courses of study at all commensurate 
with the scholastic privileges they might have 
if the same number of pupils could be brought 
together in five or six central high schools. 
This could be done in the county, we are 
assured, and if done, would give to every can- 
djdate eligible for high school admission, not 
only a school within convenient distance of his 
home, but at the same time, it would offer 
such superior equipment, choice of studies, and 
competent teaching, as would make his high 
school career of vastly greater. benefit than 
could possibly result from his one-or two-room 
home school. It would mean a selected and 
systematic course of four years, instead of a 
course of two or three years. It would meana 
preparation for college, for teaching, for busi- 
ness, or for practical living, instead of a fixed 
yet scattering course which leads nowhere and 
generally gets there. 

Economic Advantage of Consolidation.—The 
economic feature of consolidated high schools 
appeals quite as strongly in favor of such com- 
bined management. In the case referred to, 7 
high schools have a total enrollment of 109 
pupils and employ 11 teachers. This is waste- 
ful extravagance, because four or five teachers 
ought to be amply sufficient to teach 109 pupils. 
If it be claimed that some of these high school 
teachers do supervisory or elementary grade 
work, in addition to instructing high school 
classes, then it follows inevitably that they 
cannot possibly give the high school pupils 
adequate instruction in legitimate high school 
subjects and at the same time give them the 
number of the class periods for which their 
course of study calls. Many of these small 
high schools have, moreover, courses of study 
of only two or three years, to the great dis- 
advantage of many pupils who want the four 
years’ course. If properly consolidated the 
pupils in these schools could be taught by half 
the number of teachers now employed, have all 





the opportunities of a four years’ course of 
study, and the still greater benefit of depart- 
mental work under special instructors. What 
is true of Allegheny County is doubtless true of 
many other sections of the State, with the 
probable difference that most of the counties 
have a much larger proportion of small high 
schools than the populous and progressive 
county of Allegheny. 

Probably the greatest economy growing out 
of legalized consolidation of the small high 
schools, however, would result from the con- 
struction and proper equipment of high school 
buildings. Advanced education is becoming more 
and more inductive through the use of technical 
appliances. High school work, like the kinder- 
garten, is largely ‘‘learning by doing.’’ There- 
fore the working laboratory, the reference 
library, the manual training shop, the art 
studio and the business practice office are the 
necessary features of a good high school. These, 
when properly provided and equipped will 
supply the needs of a hundred or more students 
in class recitation quite as readily as the teach- 
ing facilities for five or ten. The economic 
results of united action in the construction of 
suitable and central high school buildings will 
therefore be readily apparent. 

Lines of Fossible Progress.—The state has 
already recognized the need of consolidation 
through the enactment of two laws: One to 
provide for transportation of pupils at public 
expense ; and the other, to authorize the admis- 
sion of pupils to any high school from any near 
district which does not properly provide for the 
desired high school privileges. Another law 
also authorizes the organization and equipment 
of joint high schools at the option of the dis- 
tricts interested. These laws are helpful and 
good, but they leave untouched two vital points 
in high school management. They fix no ab- 
solute or uniform standard of high school 
entrance anywhere, and they provide for no 
adequate legal authority to unite and regulate 
joint or central high schools. The principal of 
a high school shall examine applicants for ad- 
mission to the school; but since his course of 
study may mean almost anything, so will his 
standard of admission vary to suit local condi- 
tions. A district may be called upon to pay 
high school tuition for pupils who are merely 
of grammar or elementary grade standing; but 
because they choose to attend a so-called high 
school in an adjoining district, and the princi- 
pal of such high school sees fit to admit them, 
the home district of such pupils has vo recourse, 
except to establish some kind of a high school 
of its own. 

This defect, it would seem, can be remedied 
only by the authorized and legalized enforce- 
ment of two regulations : 

1. Some competent authority in the county 
or the state who shall pass upon all high school 
courses of study and classify the high schools 
in accordance with the work actually accomp- 
lished. 

2. Some committee or council which shall 
establish uniform standards for entrance to any 
high school, and then correlate the courses of 
study in essential branches so as to provide for 
the practical articulation of all high schools of 
different grades or classes, and the possible 
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transfer of pupils from one school to another, 
either of the same or of a higher grade. 


CONTENT OF A SINGLE HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE. 


R. T. ADAMS. 


The problem suggested by the above heading 
is a difficult one inasmuch as it seems almost 
impossible to formulate a single four years’ 
course suitable to meet the requirements of the 
children of any one community. Yet when we 
consider the fact that almost one-half of the 
high schools of the state are limited to a single 
course, there seems to be a place in our report 
for such a curriculum. 

It is probable that better results would be ob- 
tained if the single course should be limited 
to atwo or three years’ course, with arrange- 
ments for the free transportation of the pupils 
who wish to pursue a higher course to a school 
which is more adequately equipped. This plan, 
however, is more likely to be hoped for than 
realized in the present generation. 

Oa making arather thorough investigation 
of the work done in the single-course high 
schools of the state, I discover that a large por- 
tion of the time is spent in the study of the 
common branches, and that very little uni- 
formity prevails in the work done in the higher 
branches. From a study of the courses one is 
led to believe that the work is often planned 
rather to suit the individual preference of some 
teacher than for ary specific need of the pupils. 
Algebra, Geometry, Latin, and English are 
quite generally taught in the varied and variable 
quantities. 

A review of some of the common branches in 
the high school might be advisable, but it 
seems to be a wrong use of terms to label a 
high school as a four years’ course high school 
when it is in fact an elementary course with a 
few high school branches interspersed or added. 
By the elimination of the unessential portions 
of the work prescribed for the elementary 
courses, the remaining portions could easily be 
done in the eight or nine years usually given to 
that course. 

Every high school course should furnish those 
pupils whose school life will end with the high 
school course a sound fundamental education, 
and at the same time give those who wish to 
coutinue their education in some higher insti- 
tution an opportunity of doing so without any 
great loss of time occasioned by taking up sub- 
jects that will be of no benefit to them in pur- 
suing the course of the higher institution. 

Essentials of a Single Course.—The one sub- 
ject that is of vital interest to every one who 
enters the high school is the English language. 
I should assign to this subject four full years, 
including English grammar, composition, rhet- 
oric, history of American and English litera- 
ture, classics equivalent to the requirements of 
American colleges, aud rhetoricals. In short, 
every pupil should be trained in the English 
language so asto write and speak it clearly, 
easily, and correctly. 

In mathematics, algebra and plane geometry 
are al] that can be considered in addition to 
mensuration and a thorough review of practical 
arithmetic. The course in algebra and geom- 
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etry should cover three years beginning with 
the first. 

Elementary science should be a strong and 
practical feature of the single course. In the 
natural order it should include the elements of 
geology as a basis for the study of physical 
geography, botany, physical geography proper, 
elementary physics, and a review cf physiology 
and geography. 

History and civics should cover four years. 
English history should be studied the first year ; 
ancient history, the second; medizval and 
modern history, the third year; and American 
history with civics the last year. 

Latin is still the foreign language that re- 
ceives first attention in the high schools of the 
state ; therefore I should assign to it three years 
beginning with the second; and including be- 
ginner’s Latin, Ceesar, and Cicero or Virgil." 

Under school arts and relief studies there 
should bea limited time given to music and 
drawing throughout the course, the latter taking 
the form of industrial or applied design during 
the last two years. Bookkeeping, as a practical 
subject, should receive special attention the 
first and second years. 

The above outline is arranged to provide for 
a review of the important elementary studies at 
the close of the high school course, which is 
considered a desirable feature. 

The tabulated outline of the four years’ work 
will be seen in the following. 


Single High School Course. 
(20 hours work per week) 


First Year. Second Year. Third Year. Fourth Year. 
Advanced Practical English American 
Grammar. * Rhetoric. Literature. Literature. 
(5 hours.) (4 hours.) (3 hours.) (3 hours.) 
Elements of Plane Advanced Mensuration 
Algebra. Geometry. Algebra. Arithmetic. 
(5 hours.) (4 hours.) (3 hours.) (3 hours.) 
Botany, El. Physical Elementary Physiology, 
Geology. Geography. Physics. Geography. 
(3 hours.) (2 hours.) (4 hours.) (3 hours.) 
English Ancient Medizeval Am. History 
History. History. and Modern and Civics, 
(3 hours.) (3 hours.) History. (4 hours.) 
(3 hours.) 
Beginning Ceesar, Cicero or 
Latin. Grammar. Virgil. 
(4 hours.) (5 hours.) (5 hours.) 
Drawing, Drawing, Industrial Industrial 
Bookkeep- Bookkeep- Art, Music. Art, Music. 
ing, Music. ing, Music. (2 hours.) (2 hours.) 
(4 hours.) (3 hours.) 


NUMBER OF DAILY STUDIES AND 
ELECTIVES. 


JAMES M. COUGHLIN. 


The number of daily studies must necessarily 
depend upon the length cf the course in years 
and the number of subjects required in such 
course. 

The general course of study should cover 
four years, and the minimum requirements, to 
graduate in the general course of study, should 
be sixteen hours’ work. The genera! course of 
study is assumed to be such a course as may be 
used in all high schools where only one course 
is offered, and would probably be an English 
Scientific Course. Such a course, covering four 





*Composition, Study of Classics, and Rhetoric 


througaout the enti:e course. 
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hours in mathematics, four hours in English, 
three hours in history and civics, three hours in 
science, and two hours in manual training and 
drawing could be carried in four daily recitation 
periods, and is so recommended. 

Where manual training and drawing are not 
made a part of this course, two hours work in 
business methods with a review of the common 
English branches, should be substituted. 

The College Preparatory Course, the Latin 
Scientific and Normal Course, cannot be 
scheduled as now outlined for less than eigh- 
teen hours work. 

Latin Scientific Course.—Mathematics, three 
and one-half hours; English, three and one- 
half hours; history and civics, two hours; 
science, two hours; Latin, three kours; German, 
two hours; drawing and common English re- 
view, two hours. 

The College Preparatory Course.—Mathe- 
matics, four hours; English, three hours; 
languages, seven hours; science, two hours; 
history, two hours. A college preparatory 
course for boys in the high school, which may 
be called a Mathematical, Industrial and Scien- 
tific Course for Boys, would require twenty 
hours : Mathematics, six hours; language, four 
hours; English, four hours: history, two 
hours; science, four hours; manual training 
and drawing, two hours. 

The Latin Scientific and Normal Course, and 
the College Preparatory Course, can be taken 
in four daily recitation periods in the first two 
years, and five daily recitation periods the last 
two years. The finishing course for boys, pre- 
paring for entrance to the technical schools 
could be taken in four recitation periods for 
five years, or five daily recitation periods for 
four years. 

Brief Business Course.—There is a demand 
for special business training in-a short course 
for students who can take only a year, or pos- 
sibly two years after completing the grammar 
school course. A business course of one year 
is therefore suggested, covering one hour’s 
work in bookkeeping. one hour in commercial 
geography, one-half hour in commercial law, 
and one hour in business methods and English. 
These studies should be taken in four daily 
recitation periods. For those who can give 
more than one year, this business course should 
be supplemented by a course in short-hand, 
type-writing, and associated English, covering 
one year. These studies can be given in four 
recitation periods. 

There is a prevalent belief that too many 
studies are taken at one time; that schools are 
not thorough for the reason that mental effort 
is distributed to too great a degree and that 
simplification of courses of study to correct 
these faults, if real, is advisable. Therefore the 
suggestion that the aim should be to program 
only four real studies for daily recitation ; that 
a lengthening of the time to cover the usual 
course would be preferred to increasing the 
uumber of daily studies. 

Election of Studies. —Where the school is 
sufficiently. large to justify it, elective courses 
of study should be preferred to elective studies. 
The first, or general course of study, should in- 
clude studies adapted to the special needs and 
purposes of the pvils as indicated by the aims 
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and characteristics of the community. If this 
course only can be offered elective studies 
should be permitted. What electives should be 
offered? This would depend upon the general 
purpose of the community as to the continued 
training beyond the high school. If the high 
school is located in the neighborhood of a State 
Normal School the custom would probably be 
to send its graduates to the Normal School. 
If in the neighborhood of a college or seminary, 
these institutions would probably become the 
finishing schools, and elective studies should 
be offered accordingly. It appears that elec- 
tives against the general course of study should 
be offered to meet the demands of a community, 
as related to higher institutions of learning, or 
with reference to the high school as the finish- 
ing school for the majority of pupils. 

Again, electives should be offered against 
corresponding subjects. All subjects under 
science are not taken. Electives in the sciences 
should be offered against science. 

Latin should be made elective against one or 
more of the subjects under the general topic of 
English; bookkeeping against some subject 
under .mathematics; commercial geography 
against physical geography ; aud commercial 
law against civics, or alternating with civics, etc. 

Some choice should also be made in the offer- 
ing of courses of study. The following order 
is suggested in the development or growth of a 
school. General English Scientific Course, 
College Preparatory Course, Commercial 
Course, Latin-Scientific and Normal Course, 
Mathematical and Industrial Course for Boys, 
Literary and Industrial Course for Girls. 


ORDER OF STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROBERT K. BUEHRLE. 


The order of studies is conditioned by the 
nature of the human mind, the nature of the 
studies, and to some extent by the demands of 
society. The former two conditions will be 
generally admitted, while there is no doubt 
some difference of opinion as regards the validity 
of the claim put forth by the last. It must not 
be forgotten in this contention by those who are 
inclined to disallow the influence of the social 
condition of the people supporting the schools, 
that in the last analysis, they (the people) will 
have such schools and courses of study as will 
meet what they consider the wants of their 
children, such as will give them the best prepar- 
ation for life. 

The majority of people in the past and in 
present, and perhaps for some time yet in the 
future, will pay more attention to the ways and 
means of making a living, of securing the 
greatest financial returns, than the kind of life 
that is to be led—in other words, they will 
study and want their children to study, rather 
how to make a living, than how to live, and 
they will choose such branches to be studied in 
proportion as this thought prodominates. In 
what proportion such studies as produce large 
financial returns in the shortest possible time 
will be preferred in the schools, to what ex- 
tent the educator, whether teacher or school 
director, superintendent or professor in college, 
should heed the demands put forth on these 
grounds, is of course a debatable question. 
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But the question at issue is not what studies 
possess the greatest value—‘‘are of most 
worth ’— but rather when and in what order 
should they be taken up and in what order 
pursued. 

The branches of study for the general course 
in the high school should embrace five general 
subjects, namely: language, mathematics, 
natural science, history, and art. Assuming a 
four years’ course, we should have English 
grammar, at least one-half of the first term, to 
be followed by Latin, German, French, or 
Spanish, of which two can be pursued at the 
same time. Of the modern languages, German 
should have the preference, because of its 
greater fullness of grammar and its closer 
genetic relationship to English. 

If Latin or any of the modern languages is 
properly taught, it will form an excellent 
medium for teaching English, composition, 
spelling, and grammar, which will thus be 
practically acquired. 

The critical reading of an English classic 
under direction of the teacher should be pro- 
vided for towards the close of the term when 
aid can be found in the acquisitions so far made 
in other languages. The fundamental error 
made in American scholastic education is the 
late taking up of the study of ancient or modern 
languages. This makes the production of the 
sounds not found in the English language in- 
creasingly difficult since the vocal organs, 
because of the greater rigidity of the muscles, 
with each successive year, cannot adapt them- 
selves to the movements required. It also 
prevents utilization of of the results of such 
study in the more perfect study of English, 
while it brings to the front, all too early, the 
scientific study of mathematics and natural 
science. 

Our practice stands alone, in this respect. 
All the foremost nations of Europe introduce 
their pupils to the study of foreign and 
ancient languages, much earlier than we do. 
The wisdom of this course will be readily 
acknowledged by all who remember to how 
large an extent the earliest school years are also 
the language acquiring yeers. 

The high school is not a college-preparatory 
school, although a course for those who wish to 
prepare for college should be provided; nora 
normal school, even if a majority of the city or 
borough school teachers have received, or are 
likely to receive, their scholastic education 
there; nora business college, however well its 
commercial department may be organized ; but 
above all and beyond all these, it is a school of 
liberal learning, intended to qualify its pupils 
for right living, whether they shall afterwards 
attend other educational institutions or not. 
All other aims and objects must yield to this 
as providing the greatest good for the largest 
number. 

In mathematics it would seem that there is 
now little difference of opinion. Algebra in its 
elements so naturally follows arithmetic and 
is followed by geometry, that it is sufficient 
merely to say that the elements of geometry 
illustrated by application to mensuration should 
precede quadratics. In other words, the more 
difficult subjects in algebra should be postponed 
until the elements of geometry are acquired. 
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Similarly some easy lessons in physics and 
chemistry should precede the formal study of 
the biological sciences. Of these botany as 
presenting the simpler forms of life should come 
first, to be followed by zoology, leading up to, 
and including a good course in human anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene. From these the na- 
tural transition isto geology and astronomy, 
and finally a short course in physical geography, 
as doing for the school what Humboldt in his 
Kosmos did for the race. This order is of course 
not based on Spencer’s ‘‘ What Knowledge is 
of most Worth?” but rather on a natural rela- 
tion of these branches to one another. 

Of the two remaining subjects, namely history 
and art, it is only necessary to say that the lat- 
ter, confined almost exclusively to lessons in 
drawing, belongs to the entire high school 
course, in varying proportions of time, espec- 
ially, however, as a means of graphically illus- 
trating lessons in other branches, History in 
the high school should claim attention as a 
general culture study. With this object in view, 
the natural order of study it first English his- 
tory, followed by general history, leading u 
to and including a thorough review of Ameri- 
can history. The study of civics may very prop- 
erly conclude the course in history because it 
is the practical summing up of all historic de- 
velopment in human government. 

A crude illustration of the order in which the 
branches should be studied is shown in the fol- 
lowing outline: 

Order of Studies. 

English.—Grammar, Classics with Rhetoric, 
Literature with Composition. 

Languages.— Latin with German, French, or 
Spanish. 

Mathematics.—Elementary Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Mensuration, Advanced Algebra. 

Science.—Elements of Physics and Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology, Geology, Astronomy, 
Physical Geography. 

Hiistory.—English History, General History, 
American History and Civics. 

Art.—Drawing and Manual Training, Indus- 
trial Art, Music. 


CONCLUSION. 


Suggestions and Recommendations by the Com- 
mitleeas a Whole. 

Briefly stated, the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Committee are: 

1. Legal provision should be made for the 
appointment and remuneration of one or more 
high school inspectors, working under the 
direction of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

2. An earnest effort should be made to adjust 
the high school curriculum so that it will meet 
the needs of those who wish to go to college as 
well as to give the best possible training to 
those who cannet go beyond the high school. 

3. We earnestly protest against the practice 
of unduly raising college entrance requirements 
which impose unnecessary burdensand expenses 
upon the high schools,and which tempts the 
large universities to count the first year of med- 
ical or other professional courses as the last 
year of the courses leading to the baccalaureate 
degrees. 
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4. Graduates of standard high schools having 
a four years’ course of study should spend at 
least two years in a State Normal School before 
being licensed by the state to teach in the 
public schools. The high school course of such 
students should be as broad and general as 
possible. The state Normal Schools should so 
adjust their course of studies as to permit such 
high school graduates to spend most of their 
time in professional work. 

5. Their Normal School should make their 
entrance requirements such as to place the 
non-high school students as near as possible on 
a bow! with those who have had the advantages 
of high school training, and thereby prevent 
the duplication of purely academic work. 

6. High schools should be regularly classified 
in accordance with the work actually done in 
them, and by some competent authority under 
state supervision. 

7. The appropriation to township high schools 
should be based, not merely upon the number 
of years in the course, but also upon the number 
of high school teachers employed, say, $400 
for one teacher, $600 for two, and $800 for 
three. A district or township having less than 
30 pupils should not be paid an appropriation 
for more than one teacher. High schools hav- 
ing more than 4o pupils to a teacher should not 
receive any state a 

8. A high school having but one teacher 
should be limited to a two years’ course of study. 

g. Some competent authority in county or 
state should establish a general and uniform 
standard of scholastic attainments for high 
school entrance. Such a standard should neces- 
sarily assume the practical completion of the 
elementary school studies. 

10. Whenever practicable small high schools 
should be consolidated in some central school, 
either fora part, or for the entire course of study. 
If the small schools are maintained, they should 
have short or partial courses and articulate with 
the larger schools having the four years’ course. 

11. The general course of study should cover 
sixteen hours work, (an hour meaning a daily 
recitation covering one year). The work should 
be scheduled for four recitation periods daily. 

12. Latin Scientific and College Preparatory 
Courses require at least eighteen hours, and 
should be scheduled for four daily recitations 
the first two years, and five the last two. The 
time to cover these courses should be length- 
ened rather than to increase number of studies. 

13. Elective courses of study are to be pre- 
ferred to elective studies. Elective studies 
should be offered against studies in the general 
course and should be adapted to the require- 
ments of the particular community, and the fin- 
ishing school which follows high school course. 

14. In the growth and development of the 
school elective courses of study should follow 
this order: The General or English Scientific 
Course ; College Preparatory Course ; Commer- 
cial, Latin Scientific and Normal Course ; Math- 
ematical, Industrial, and Literary Course for 
Boys; Literary and Industrial Course for Girls. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. Berkey, A. Duncan Yocum, N. C. 
Schaeffer, L. E. McGinnes, R. K. Buehrle, R. T. 
Adams, James M. Coughlin, Committee on 
Course of Study. 
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Supt. Norris: The report ought to be 
made part of the official proceedings of 
this convention. Will that put us on re- 
cord as agreeing with all that it contains? 
I refer to the recommendation that the 
graduate from a four-year high school 
must take a two-year course in a normal 
school. Some pupils might need more 
than this but others may not need so 
much, 

Supt. Berkey: This is not binding un- 
less the normal schools alter their courses 
so as to give a purely professional two 
years’ course. 

Supt. Norris: I move the acceptance of 
the report. 

Supt. Smith: I should like more light 
as to the relation of high school pupils to 
the regular normal pupils at the normal 
schools. 

Supt. McGinnes: The idea is that those 
who enter the normal schools without 
high school training are to do academic 
work by themselves before being placed 
with high school pupils to do professional 
work. Now the high school and non- 
high school pupils are classed together, 
and all go over the same ground, thus 
wasting a great deal of time for the high 
school pupils. This is not fair. 

Supt. Buehrle: I think we ought not to 
accept the report as a finality, but con- 
sider it for a year before giving it our ap- 
proval. This body has not had time to 
give it the necessary consideration for an 
unqualified endorsement. | advise that 
final action be deferred for a year. 

Supt. Downs: I do not understand the 
term normal schools as used here. It 
seems to me that if the ideas embodied 
in the report were carried out everybody 
would be compelled to attend a normal 
school whether a graduate from a city 
training school ornot. Would this latter 
be reckoned to be equivalent to normal 
training or not ? 

Supt. Berkey: This report was offered 
as an earnest contribution—a suggestion, 
as it says itself. 

Supt. Buehrle: As to Principal Downs’ 
question: The report recommends normal 
schools only as State institutions. No 
reference is made to city training schools. 
A city training school can give no di- 
ploma or license toteach. It is not recog- 
nized by the State. The report is all 
right. 

Supt. Lose: I am not clear as to the 
part of the report which refers to the in- 
spector of high schools. I judge that 
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the intention is that he shall devote his 
time to fixing the standing of the doubt- 
ful high schools What authority would 
he have in real high schools? Would he 
have a list of high schools where he had 
no authority? Such an inspect'r might 
interfere with a good high school. I 
should like his duties to be more clearly 
defined. 

Supt Coughlin : The powers of the in- 
Spector will be determined by the legis- 
lature. We give $:00000 annually to 
township high schools. No one from the 
department can visit them, both from 
lack of time and lack of money provided 
to meet his expenses. Recently a normal 
school asked me to make a list of accred- 
ited high schools so they could know 
what graduates to admit on their diplo. 
mas. I could not doit. In some states 
the inspection is done by the universities. 
They determine what credit to give stu- 
dents from the different high schools. 
Some universities recognize individual 
schools but not high schools as such. 
Where they know the school they accept 
the pupil, otherwise not. I admit that 
this idea of high school inspector is not 
thoroughly worked out in my mind. 
There are five possible ways for this in- 
spector toact. I incline to the belief that 
he should be connected with the depart- 
ment. Some people say that the politic 
ians will then get hold of the office. The 
politicians do not yet own Pennsylvania. 

Supt. Richey : Some parts of this re- 
port are the most sensible ever presented. 
I am not sure that I agree with Supt. Mc- 
Ginnes when he ta'ks of the articulation 
of the normal school and the high school 
and says that there should be six years 
above the eighth grade. I am not sure that 
it ought to be six. But it is a great step 
forward. As to township high schools, 
we get many pupils from such schools. 
The question arises whether the directors 
shall pay the car-fare of pupils attending 
schools in another district, and whether 
they shall be entitled to attend two, three 
or four years. The time should be speci 
fied in the act. The r commendation 
concerning township high schools is 
splendid. A superintendent told me that 
there are now appropriations made to 
high schools that exist only on paper. 

Supt. Schaeffer: That superintendent 
has the high school report pass through 
his hands, and if he approves the report 
of such a school, he is a liar. The estab- 
lishment of such an office as high school 
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inspector would do great good. We 
must keep the normal school in touch 
with the rural districts. Six years of 
work beyond the eighth grade will do 
good to the rural schools. We have 
some very defective city and country 
schools and yet every district draws its 
appropriation. I ju-tify these schools. 
The public schools were established in 
the first place for the purpose of teaching 
reading, writing and reckoning. Up to 
this time the difficulty has been to get high 
schools into the rural districts. I think 
the poorest high school renders to the S'ate 
the equivalent of the money that it gets. 

Supt. Buehrle: As to Supt. Richey’s 
remarks—there isa condition that needs 
legislation. The law is inadequate in its 
provisions concerning pupils who attend 
a high school in a neighboring district 
where there isalonger term. The direc- 
tors do not want to pay for more than 
seven or eight months whiie the people 
contend that the pupils can not get the 
benefit of the course if they attend only 
seven or eight. There should be a defi- 
nite expression in the law itself rather 
than let the matter be decided in the 
courts, The township pupils should be 
entitled to the tull course. 

Dr. Schaeffer: We try to settle these 
matters by construction. Of course the 
courts may reverse our decisions. Mr. 
Cummings put into that bill all that he 
could get through the legislature. When 
Mr. Rothrock prepared a full bill on the 
subject of forestry he got nothing, When 
he broke it up into parts, he got all he 
wanted. The great difficulty in all legis- 
lation is to determine what the laws do 
mean, which must be left to the courts. 

Prof. Berkey : Let us accept the report 
and leave its adoption or rejection to an- 
other time. Even if left over until next 
year, we will still be in time for the next 
legislature. 

Supt. Norris: The report does not re- 
cognize professional training except that 
received in normal schools? 

Supt. MeGinnes: That is because the 
function of that subcommittee was the dis- 
cussion of the relation between the high 
schools and the normal schools and no 
other institutions. 

The report was now received but the 
adoption or rejection was postponed until 
next year. 


COMMITTEE ON MANUAL TRAINING. 
The president now appointed the fol- 
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lowing committee on the above subject: 
Supt. Addison L. Junes, Supt. Edward 
Rynearson, Supt. Virgil Curtis. 

A paper was read by Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, of Wilkes Barre, as follows: 


SHALL THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BE THE EQUIVALENT OF THE 
OTHER COURSES ? 


The question is raised ‘‘Should the Com- 
mercial Course be the Equivalent of Other 
High School Courses?’’ The courses‘ of 
study in the high school should be arranged 
with special reference to public needs. 
They should include such subjects of neces- 
sary information and training as will come 
into use in the course of business and duty; 
in the general responsibilities of life; in 
supporting self; in raising and providing 
for a family; in the duties of a good neighbor 
and citizen; and in the pursuit of personal 
happiness. The culture side of an educa- 
tion depends upon the character of the 
teaching rather than .on the subjccts of 
study pursued, upon the stimulating condi- 
— under which the work of the school is 

one. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, in an address before 
the Directors’ Association of Luzerne 
County, said that the directors had two 
dominant problems before them; firs/, to 
get the children in the school, and second, 
to get good teachers. The solutions of these 
two problems can not be — they 
must be solved together. he greatest 
problem of the high school is to get the 

upils into the school. If you have num- 

ers, you can bring about other require- 
ments of a good, practical school. With 
numbers of pupils to provide for, you can 
have a faculty whose members are selected 
with reference to special work, and fitness 
to do special work. You can differentiate 
on courses of study, and make courses of 
study that will attract pub ic attention and 
create the desire to attend the high school. 
And furthermore, if the high school courses 
are highly desirable and parenis are anxious 
to have their children take one or more of 
these courses, attendance below the high 
school will always be correspondingly 
good. Young people in high schools gen- 
erally want to become self supporting. The 
students themselves are attracted by courses 
of study that seem to offer preparation to 
secure a position where they can earn a 
living. The general public is attracted by 
the idea of utility in a course and are influ- 
enced frequently in continuing their chil- 
dren in school by the length of the cour-e. 
Therefore, I conclude, courses of study 
should be provided covering two, three and 
four years, and should always include sub- 
jects of study, and bear names that would 
attract attention. I recommend this in 
order to bring pupils into the school and to 
keep them there when they enter. 

I would answer then that the Commercial 
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Course should not be the equivalent or 
other courses in the high school in number 
of studies nor in time required to complete 
it. If children enter the high school on 
time, which after eight years elementary 
work would be at fourteen, all the students 
should take one year’s work in common or 
differentiate only on the English Course 
and the Latin Course the first year. The 
final course of study should be selected the 
second year. This being the case, I would 
make a Commercial Course of one year, and 
require a high standing tor graduation. 
The course should be purely Commercial 
covering the following studics: Buok keep- 
ing, Penmanship, Spelling, Commercial 
Geography, Commercial Law, Business 
Arithmetic, Business Correspondence, and 
Business Practice. This course should be 
followed by a year’s course in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Associated English. This 
course should be open to all s udents who 
have completed some one of the other 
courses in the highschool. In other words, 
this would be an elective post graduate 
course. A certificate of proficiency should 
be given to such as would reach the re quired 
standard of specd and accuracy given in the 
final test. 

A short course is recommend:d because, 
on account of its being a short and practical 
course, many who would not otherwise 
enter the high school would enter to get 
this work. Then having graduat-d in this 
course and not getting a position, they re- 
turn to take the suppl: mentary course of 
shorthand and typewriting. If the course 
had been made two or thre years to begin 
with, many would not enter at all because 
of the length of time required to complete 
it. A short and definite course is recom- 
mended because special commercial schools 
compete for patronage and graduate fre- 
quently on less than one year’s work, 
Such course is recommended because the 
writer sincerely belicves where pupils can 
spend only one year in the high school no 
better course can be offered than a course in 
business methods and practice. 

Supt. Norris: This should be an im- 
portant course in our high schools to day. 
A business course will educate just as ¢ fii- 
ciently and as rapidly as any other course. 
About twenty or thirty per cent of our 
high school pupils drop out of each class. 
Not that many drop out of our commer- 
cial classes, I think they would stay 
even if we made the commercial course 
four years. We would not need togivea 
diploma until they completed the course. 
But if they did drop out the record 
would be kept, and at any time they 
might come back and finish. 

There being no furtber business before 
the department, a motion to adjourn was 
put and carried and the department was 
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declared adjourned for the year, to meet 
at the call of the Executive Committee. 

The following is a list of the members 
in attendance as furnished by the Treas- 
urer of the Association : 

Superintendents John H. Alleman, Du Bois, 
Ira Shipman, Sunbury, S. H. Dean, Mt. Car- 
mel, rant Norris, Braddock, Samuel H. 
Hadley, Sharon, C. Grant Canon, S. Sharon, 
I. C. M. Ellenberger, Tyrone, T. A. Kenies, 
New Castle, Edward Maguire, Beaver Falls, 
Thos. S. March, Greensburg, U. E. Gordy, 
Danville, F. S. Hamum, Sheridanville, R. W. 
Himelick, Monessen, John C. Wagner, Car- 
lisle, Charles E. Lord, Franklin, Jos. Howerth, 
Shamokin, James N. Muir, Johnstown, W. T. 
Gordon, Coatesville, A. D. Endsley, Taren- 
tum, U. G. Smith, Meadville, R. T. Adams, 
Lebanon, R. E. Laramy, Phoenixville, Allen 
S. Martin, Norristown, R. K. Buehrle, Lancas- 
ter, J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, Charles Lose, 
Williamsport, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, M. J. 
Lloyd, Taylor, A. Duncan Yocum, Chester, 
W. A. Kelley, Archbald, Daniel Fleisher, 
Columbia, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, Wm. W. 
Rupert, Pottstown, M. W. Cummings, Oly- 
phant, E. R. Barday, Huntingdon, Elmer E. 
Kurtz, Lansford, James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
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Barre, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, John A. 
Gibson, Butler, J. B. Richey, McKeesport, F. 
W. Robbins, Bethlehem, H. J. Wightman, 
Altoona, W. A. Wilson, Milton, John Morrow, 
Allegheny, C. D. Koch, Philipsburg, Theo. B. 
Shank, Jeanette, W. D. Brightwell, New 
Brighton, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, G. F. W. 
Mark, Punxsutawney, L. E. McGinnes, Steel- 
ton, Charles S. Foos, Reading, and David A. 


Harman, Hazleton; State Superintendent 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; Deputy 
Superintendent Henry Houck, Harrisburg; 


Dr. Theo. B. Noss, State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. ; County Superintendents, Samuel 
Hamilton, Allegheny, J. Horace Landis, Norris- 
town, and Reid R. Teitrich, Brookville; 
Principals, T. D. Sensor, Pittsburg, C. Blaine 
Smathers, Grove City, V. G. Curtis, Corry, W. 
D. Wright, Charleroi, H. E. Winner, Duquesne, 
H. E Trout, Clearfield, J. M. Berkey, Pittsburg, 
H. H. Spayd, Minersville, Marion C. Turrell, 
Swissvale, and Messrs. Edw. Rynearson, Pitts- 
burg, M. C. Holden, Springfield, L. L. Narra- 
more, Philadelphia, Alan Evans, Pittsburg, 
Charles W. Scott, Williamsport, C. E. Keck, 
Philadelphia, Charles S. Meck, Harrisburg, 
George W. Gerwig, Box 77, Allegheny, Paul 
Kreuzpointer, Altoona, and John I. Mathias, 
Mahanoy City. Total 77. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1906. 


THE annual examinations at the State 
Normal Schools will be held in the order 
here named : 

West Chester, Tuesday, June 5, 9 a. m. 

Mansfield, Tuesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 

Slippery Rock, Tuesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 

Kutztown, Wednesday, June 13, 9 a. m. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 13, 

a. m. 

. Bloomsburg, Monday, June 18, 9 a.m. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 18, 9 a.m. 
Edinboro, Monday, June 18, 9 a. m. 
Millersville, Monday, June 18, 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg, Wednesday, June 20,9 a. m. 
Indiana, Wednesday, June 20, 9 a. m. 
California, Wednesday, June 20, 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Wednesday, June 20, 9 a. m. 
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Ezra H. Byner, County Superintendent 
of Perry County, resigned November 15, 
1905, and Samuel S. Willard, of New Bloom- 
field, was appointed in his place. 

A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Bucks 
County, resigned January, 1, 1906, and was 
succeeded by J. M. Shelley, of Doylestown. 

Joseph K. Gotwals, Superintendent o: 
Norristown, died October 8, 1905, and A. S. 
Martin was appointed to the vacancy, his 
term beginning January 1, 1906. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApamMs—Supt. Roth: The annual meeting 
of the County Directors’ Association was, 
in attendance and interest, the most suc- 
cessful meeting yet held. The following 
topics were discussed: The adoption of text 
books; Teacherand Director; School grounds 
and school houses; Employment of teach- 
ers; Use and abuse of supplies; How can we 
improve our schools? One hundred and 
forty-two directors were in attendance. 

BEAVER—Supt. Lester: The teachers had 
been urged by acircular letter to have ex- 
ercises on February 22. in honor of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, and also to honor Thad. 
deus Stevens by having the schools con- 
tribute to the Memorial School Fund. 
Great interest was taken in the observance 
of the day, and contributions amount to 
over $100, with a number of districts yet to 
hear from. We are planning a summer 
school for teachers to be held at Geneva 
College. It will be managed by a commit- 
tee of teachers. We shall have five regular 
instructors, together with a few special 
teachers and lecturers. From present indi- 
cations our enrollment will be over one 
hundred. We have adopted Berkey’s Manual 
and Guide for Teachers, and hope to have it 
in all the rural schools this summer. In- 
struction will be given on the course of 
study in the Geneva school. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The Tri-County 
Institute held at Saxton was a helpful 
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meeting, subjects of a practical nature and 
discussions thoughtful and earnest. It was 
followed by an interesting Principals’ 
Round Table. The grounds of the Broad 
Top township high school at Defiance have 
been fenced, laid out with walks, and 
planted with trees and shrubbery, all under 
plans submitted by a competent landsca 
gardener. This high school and the 
Everett high school have been furnished 
with ——— and commercial cabinets 
from the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
BLAIR—Supt. Davis: At our Directors’ 
Association of 157 directors 111 were pres- 
ent. Hon. O. T. Corson, of Ohio, was 
resent and gave the directors three talks. 
ome — reforms are expected to result 
from this meeting, such as better teachers 
at better salaries, better school houses and 
equipment, and township high schools. 
CaMBRIA—Supt. Jones: The annual con- 
vention of school directors was attended by 
160 members, the largest and most success- 
ful meeting yet held. The discussions were 
practical, and those who attended were well 
pleased. Dr. D. J. Waller and Prof. J. H. 
Cessna delivered stirring addresses, Col. 
Bain lectured in the evening. 
CENTRE—Supt. Etters: The most largely 
attended and most successful Directors’ con- 
vention in the history of the county was 
recently held at Bellefonte. Interesting 
and instructive addresses were made b 
Profs. Chas. H. Albert and R. M. McNeal. 
Successful local institutes were held at 
Hublersburg, Howard, and Port Matilda. 
There was marked interest manifested by 
school patrons and the public generally. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Tobias: Four local 
institutes were held during the month, well 
attended by the teachers, and with interest- 
ing and profitable discussions. The effort 
to enforce the vaccination law has cut down 
attendance one-half in some districts. 
CLinTton—Supt. McCloskey: Many teach- 
ers claim to be greatly benefited by the 
Round Table conferences connected with 
the local institutes. The strict enforcement 
of the vaccination law throughout the 
county has somewhat lessened attendance. 
One hundred and twenty directors were 
oa at the annual meeting of the 
irectors’ Association. 
CuUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: mony, A at- 
tended educational meetings were held at 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Rockey’s, New- 
burg, Boiling Springs, Stone Church, Le- 
moyne, Shepherdstown, Basin and Whiskey 
Run. The programmes consisted of class 
drills, declamations, music, discussions and 
addresses. The annual meeting of the Di- 
rectors’ Association was held at Shippens- 
burg. Ninety-two directors were present. 
Important educational topics were discussed. 
The evening session was addressed by Jno. 
M. Rhey, Esgq., of Carlisle, and Dr. T. B. 
Noss. The vaccination requirement has 
greatly reduced attendance at many schools, 
especially in South Middleton. Successful 
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institutes were held at Mt. Holly Springs, 
Centerville, Oakville, Hogestown, Bloser- 
ville, Leesburg, Center, ‘West Fairview, 
Plainfield and Middlesex. The attendance 
at these meetings was very good, indicating 
a growing interest in the schools on the 
part of our people. 

ForEstT—Supt. Morrison: A number of 
our schools gave Washington’s birthday and 
other entertainments for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to increase the school libraries. 
The Heiltown school in Harmony township 
has moved into its fine new building. The 
examination for twelve free scholarships to 
the Clarion State Normal School to be held 
in March is attracting widespread attention 
throughout the county and promises to be a 
lively contest. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: Successful 
institutes were held at Mercersburg, Green- 
castle, Lehmaster, St. Thomas and Fannetts- 
burg. The discussions were spirited and 
interesting. 

FuLTton—Supt. Barton: An outbreak of 
diphtheria in Ayr township, some fifty 
cases, gave us cause for considerable alarm. 
The schools were at once closed and the 
school board organized as a board of health. 
A complete quarantine was immediately ef- 
fected. The epidemic was speedily wiped 
out and all homes thoroughly disinfected. 
The schools are now in operation. Much 
credit is due the school board for their 
prompt and vigilant measures. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: School work is 
progressing. Local institutes were held in 
Morgan, Jefferson and Franklin townships. 
These meetings were profitable, especially 
that held at Jefferson, where Dr. Robert 
Armstrong, of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
delivered a lecture at the evening session. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Dell: During the 
month excellent institutes were held in the 
following districts: Franklin, Union, Spruce 
Creek, Dublin, Rockhill, ‘Marklesburg, 
Oneida, Three Springs, Shirley and Shir- 
leysburg. At each place a large audience 
greeted us. Thirty teachers were in attend- 
ance at both Rockhill and Shirley. In all 
but one case sessions were held on Friday 
evening, followed by two on Saturday. Sev- 
eral school men from adjoining counties 
came over to meet with us. At Spruce 
Creek, Hon. Henry Houck lectured for us. 
He had an enthusiastic audience. Seventy 
per cent. of the houses are now papered or 
decorated with appropriate pictures. Mat- 
ting is found on some of the floors. Patriotic 
services were held in memory of Lincoln 
and Washington. 

JunrtaTA—Supt. Klinger: Six local insti- 
tutes were held, and with but one exception 
all were successful. At the Thompsontown 
meeting, Dr. Geo. P. Bible assisted and de- 
livered a lecture in the evening. Appar- 
ently there are less violations of the com- 

ulsory law this term than heretofore. 

here are some chronic cases which need a 
severe cure, 
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LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: We had an 
enrollment of 366, and az average attend- 
ance of 360 at our annual institute. The 
committee on professional reading recom- 
mended as our text book in theory of teach- 
ing, Dr. Smith’s Methodology, and in Eng- 
lish, The Cotter's Saturday Night, Emer- 
son’s Self-Reliance, and Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. The new law allowing pupils 
without high school privileges iv their own 
districts to attend high schools in other dis- 
tri¢ts at the expense of the district from 
which they come, has been very effective in 
this county. The high schools of South 
Abington, Waverly, Dalton and Moscow 
are well patronized by pupils trom adjoining 
districts. Mocow has about thirty-five 
such students and Dalton about forty. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: During the 
month, tests in spelling, arithmetic, history, 
geography and grammar were given in 139 
schools. These were given simultaneously 
throughout the county by the teachers in 
charge under the direct supervision of the 
superintendent. The resulis were good. 
These examinations will be continued until 
the close of the term. 

LEBANON —Supt. Snoke: At our Directors’ 
Association, of 114 directors 89 were pres- 
ent. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Chas. 
Albert, Dr. C. C. Ellis and Prof. Allen 
Myers. The meeting was most interesting. 
It was decided to have a two-day session 
next year. 

LycoMInG—Supt. Milnor: Six local insti- 
tutes and a meeting of the Teachers’ Ex- 
change were held during the past month. 
The township high school and Dr. McMur- 
ry'’s methods of teaching geography were 
among the leading topics discussed at these 
meetings. In some districts many pupils 
are out of school to escape vaccination. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Wills: A number of 
schools held appropriate exercises on Lin- 
coln's and Washington’s birthdays. Local 
institutes were held in Milroy and Alfarata. 
The audiences were large. At Alfarata 
every teacher was present and four directors. 
O her institutes were held in Lewistown, 
and in Oliver, Menno and Granville town- 
ships. The Belleville high school raised 
about fifty dollars for the benefit of the 
library. The directors have placed a large 
book case in the building for this library, 
which had outgrown the old cupboard in 
which it had its humble beginning. 

McKEAN—Supt. Boyle: The Teachers’ 
Association held in Eldred was one of the 
most successful in years. These meetings 
are conducted entirely by the teachers and 
are held once a year in each end of the 
county. The teachers this year not only 
show:d their enthusiasm for the work by 
attending in large numbers, but also by 
their careful pr. paration and animated dis- 
cussions. A list of 500 words published in 
our county school paper with the informa- 
tion that the lists for county diplomas and 
provisional certificates would be taken 
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therefrom, is arousing considerable interest 
in this neglected subject of spelling. We 
are making plans for a grand educational 
exhibit at our county fair next autumn. 

MERCER—Supt. Foltz: Twelve educa- 
tional meetings were held in the county 
during the month. With two farmers’ in- 
stitutes, eight local institutes, the directors’ 
convention, and a meeting of the Principals’ 
Club we trust that much good has been ac- 
complished. More directors were present at 
the annual convention than at any previous 
meeting—89 out of 120. The subject: of 
‘* Vaccination and the Compulsory Law”’ 
was much discussed, and the questions 
‘‘What shall be done with the Small 
School?’’ ‘‘How can the School Director 
help the Teacher?”’ and the ‘‘ Advantages 
of Recent Sehool Legislation,’’ brought out 
helpful suggestions. G ove City has opened 
the new school building, which is a hand- 
some eight room structure, well lighted and 
furnished with heating apparatus. It seems 
a model of excellence. The town may well 
be proud of her schools. 

MonroOE—Supt. Koehler: Three local in- 
stitutes were held as follows, at Broadheads- 
ville, Farmersville, and Frutchey’s. Most 
of the teachers in the respective districts 
were present as well as a number of directors. 
Prof. Frank Transue, Dr. E. L. Kemp, and 
Dr. C. H. Johnston, gave me valuable as- 
sistance in these institutes. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: Two local 
institutes were held during the month, at 
Sunneytown and Centre Point. Both were 
well attended and aroused much interest for 
both schools and teachers. Dr. C. C Ellis, 
Prof. O. S. Kriebel, and Prof. Geo. L. 
Omwake were the lecturers for the evenings. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Fetzer: At the 
meeting of the directors at Sunbury 102 
members were present, the largest attend- 
ance since the organization of the associa- 
tion. Several members joined in lively dis- 
cussions of school questions. The meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Henry Houck and Dr. 
George G Groff, Professor Organic Science, 
Buckneli University. We held two local in- 
stitutes during the month, one at Hickory 
Corners and the other at Rebuck. Interest 
was manifested on the part of those present, 
but many teachers are careless in their at- 
tendance at such meetings. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook: All the schools 
in the county have now been visited once 
and a fewtwice. Theattendance in a num- 
ber of districts has not been up to the aver- 
age owing to the opposition to the vaccina- 
tion law, and to attacks of mumps and 
measles. A local institute was held at 
Matamoras, which was well attended. We 
regret to chronicle the death of W. H. Lay- 
ton, the oldest teacher in the county, who 
died of pneumonia on January 26. He had 
taught continuously for forty years and was 
one of our most successful teachers. His 
funeral was attended by many sorrowing 
friends, most of whom had been his pupils. 
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Porrer—Supt. Kilbourn: On the night of 
February 6th, the two room school building 
at Keating Summit was burned with all its 
contents. It is supposed to have taken fire 
from a stove in one of the rooms. The loss 
is estimated at $2.500, with $800 insurance. 
The school is now in session in a hall near 
by. An interesting local institute was held 
at Ulysses on the 17th of this month. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Seltzer: The annual 
Directors’ Association was attended by 364 
directors. The meeting was addressed by 
Supts. James M. Coughlin and L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, and by two of our directors, F. V. 
Filbert, of Pine Grove, and Harper T. 
Bressler, of Tower City. The addresses 
were excellent and the meeting should be 
productive of much good. 

SNyYDER—Supt. Walbern: Joint institutes 
were held at Richfield, Beavertown. Paxton- 
ville, and Shamokin Dam. In some of the 
districts weekly meetings are held, in which 
teachers, pupils, patrons and directors par- 
ticipate. These meetings bring the home 
and the school into closer touch with each 
other and do much good. 

SuUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: The Sus- 

uehanna high school now graduates pupils 
rom its four yearcourse. Last year’s class 
numbered five, two of whom are now in col- 
lege, two in normal schools, and the fifih 
will soon be there also. 

Tioca—Supt. Longstreet: During this 
month I attended six local institutes and 
visited forty schools. All the institutes 
were well attended, but those held at 
Charleston, Roaring Branch and Liberty de- 
serve special mention. At these places 
there was hardly standing room. In visit- 
ing schools much time is necessarily spent 
on the road. traveling from house to house, 
which would be more profitably spent in 
supervising work in the schools—so much 
in f:vor of centralization. 

VENANGO—Supt. Armstrong: Four local 
institutes were held during the month. The 
attendance of teachers, directors, and patrons 
was good. There were also two farmers’ 
institutes held in the county, at each of 
which there was an educational session. 
The teachers, pupils and school officers took 
partin the programm:s. This co-operation 
is having good results for all concerned in 
our educational work. 

WARREN—Supt. anne : Three excel- 
lent local institutes were held, at Grand 
Valley, Sugar Grove, and Youngsville. 
The attendance and interest at cach of these 
meetings were excellent. Fine papers, 
helpful talks and discussions were the 
features. The vaccination problem is still 
ve troublesome. Many parents have 
withdrawn their children from _ school. 
Directors often fail to give the teachers 
sufficient moral support. 

WAYNE -Supt. Hower: Good institutes 
were held at Gouldsboro, Damascus, Way- 
mart, and Beach Lake. The vaccination 
law is still receiving considerable public at- 
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tention. In many districts the law has been 
universally obeyed, while in some schools 
nothing has beendone. The law has caused 
an endless amount of trouble, and some 
schools are carried on with but two or three 
pupils. Excellent schools are maintained 
in many of the districts in the southern part 
of the county. 

ALTooNA—Supt. Wightman : The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has appro- 
priated $18,000 for the equipment of the 
shops and industrial plant in the new high 
school. 

ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelley: I have made 
arrangements with A. W. Elson & Co., of 
Boston, to hold an art exhibition in our new 
high school the early part of May. The 
proceeds of this exhibition will be used in 
decorating the different rooms with pictures. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: Miss 
Annie Ice has been elected as teacher of 
history and German in the high school. 
The libraries of our schools have been en- 
riched by the addition of 282 volumes. The 
birthdays of Lincoln, Washington, Lowell 
and Longfellow were appropriately observed 
in all the schools. 

CHESTER—Supt. Yocum: On the unani- 
mous request of the teachers «nd the recom- 
me ndation of the superint ndent, the Board 
of Education has endorsed the plan of hold- 
ing the annual city institute on non consec- 
utive days. The week following Easter, 
in which the annual session has been usually 
held, will now be a vacation period for 
teachers as well as pupils. The first day of 
the annual institute was Saturday, January 
20th. The practical talks on language work 
there given by Supts. O I. Woodley, of 
Passaic, New Jersey, and G. W. Twitmyer, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, formed the basis 
of an interesting and suggestive discussion 
at the regular monthly teachers’ meeting 
held a week later, and will be followed up in 
the grade conferences which occur on the 
first seven or eight school days of each 
month. So far there is general satisfaction 
over the improved conditions resulting from 
the adoption of the new plan. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: Two of our 
directors, Mr. W. H. Orth and Mr. Jacob 
Fisher attended the State Association of 
School Directors at Harrisburg. Enthusi- 
astic reports of the proceedings were made 
by these gentlemen before the local board. 
Our borough has been represented each 
year in the annual meeting, and many of 
the improvements inaugurated in our 
school system are easily traceable to the 
inspiration gained at these meetings. Our 
new board will be up to the old standard 
of good intention and wise direction. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Hoban: Four arrests 
were made during the month for failure to 
comply with the Compulsory Education 
law. This becomes necessary every now 
and then because of the restlessness caused 
by the failure of our neighborin 
properly enforce the law. As far as I have 
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been able to observe, the Deputy Factory 
Inspector is strictly enforcing the Child 
Labor law; but the Mine law might as well 
have never been placed upon the statute 
books, so far as any enforcement in Dun- 
more is concerned. If the Mine law were 
enforced as rigidly as the Factory law, the 
problem of keeping children in school until 
they reach the age of fourteen would be 
solved. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Lord: Appropriate ex- 
ereises were held in all the schools on Feb- 
ruary 22. They were attended by a large 
number of patrons and friends of the schools. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. March: The conven- 
tion of the directors of Westmoreland county 
was held in the auditorium of our high 
school with Mr. E. H. Bair, of Greensburg, 
as president. An excellent programme was 
rendered. Addresses were made by the 
president, by A. C. Bell, Esq., Supt. Shaw, 
and directors Keister, Kennedy, Bauman 
and Loucks. In addition the convention 
had the'privilege of hearing Dr. Moffatt, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, and 
Prof. Witmer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The meeting was in every respect a 
success. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Downes: Our per- 
centage of attendance since the opening of 
the term has been the best in the history of 
the schools of Harrisburg. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Shank: The factory 
inspector has been doing some effectual 
work, and in consequence some new names 
have been added to our enrollment. Ata 
recent election nine new directors were 
elected, giving us fifteen. It might be bet- 
ter if there were a law providing for only 
six for a town of this size. 

LOWER MERION Twp. (Montgomery Co.) 
—Supt. Rutt : An additional school has re- 
cently been opened. The two hundredth 
anniversary of Franklin’s birth was cele- 
brated with appropriate exercises. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: In the month 
of February, we suffered the loss of two of 
our eighth grade teachers, Miss Virginia 
Affantranger by death, and Miss Martha 
Cooper by resignation. In them we have 
lost from our teaching corps two faithful 
and successful instructors, intelligent and 
refined personalities, hopeful dispositions 
and noble characters, both of whom exer- 
cised great influence for good in the school 
room and in the community. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey : The chief 
educational event of the month was the 
meeting of the Dauphin County School 
Directors’ Convention, February 23 and 24, 
in our high school room. The Friday even- 
ing session was addressed by Dr. Schaeffer, 
and the five hundred people who turned out 
to hear him received inspiration from his 
talk. There were about seventy-five direc- 
tors present during the convention. 

MINERSVILLE—Supt. Spayd: One of our 
teachers, Miss Kate S. Richards, took ad- 
vantage of institute week to visit Batavia, 
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New York, to study the so-called Batavia 
system of individual instruction. She is 
much pleased with what she saw, and thinks 
the ooedie of that city are doing a very 
good work. 

MONESSEN—Supt. Himelick : Our teach- 
ers are doing the best work they have ever 
done. Our aitendance has not fallen below 
ninety-three per cent. this year. We feel 
that this is an exceptional record for a town 
like ours. We are beginning to discuss the 
matter of work in the school garden. Our 
work along this line was so successful last 
year that we are anticipating a profitable 
repetition of it. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: We have re- 
cently held two institutes which will revolu- 
tionize our work in geography. Dr. Charles 
McMurry gave us Friday afternoon and 
evening and Saturday morning discussing 
geography, history and languages. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The Board has 
placed Miss Annie Heefner, after fifty years 
of service as a teacher, on the substitute list 
under the title of ‘‘teacher emeritus,’’ at 
half-pay, to be employed wherever the 
Superintendent deems proper. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Thirty boys under 
fourteen years of age were stopped from 
working in and about the mines. This isa 
small fraction of those who are thus illeg- 
ally employed. The mine officials are not 
strictly living up to the law, as they accept 
boys without certificates. I have not yet 
issued a single certificate, but have rejected 
several applicants because they were not of 
age or were illiterate. 

WAYNESBORO--Supt. Reber: Our board 
has purchased the Crowell complete physi- 
cal laboratory outfit for use in the high 
school. I believe it will prove a good in- 
vestment. The Gettysburg College Glee 
Club gave a concert for the benefit of the 
high school library. We realized $63. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Allison: The school 
board has decided to erect a new school 
building on Franklin street on a lot 258 feet 
front by 142 deep. Part of this lot was do- 
nated to the school board by James John- 
ston. An architect has been selected and a 
fine twelve or sixteen-roomed building will 
be commenced at once. A prominent feat- 
ure of the new building will be two toilet 
rooms in every school room. This will do 
away with the grouping of toilet rooms in 
some part of the building, as is usually 
done. The purpose is to have the building 
ready for use next school term as the pres- 
ent buildings are full even to offices and 
directors’ rooms, and the high school is 
hampered in its quarters. ? 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The Teach- 
ers’ Lecture Committee has prepared for our 
educational lecture course a series of six 
University Extension lectures, to be deliv- 
ered by J. Travis Mills, M. A., staff lecturer 
in history of the London and American So- 
cieties. They are to be on modern history, 
and will be given on Monday evenings. 
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